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Impressions of Poland 


Dyna atLiIPS PRICE, M.P. 


Anyone studying the existing situation in Poland needs the ability to take a long view. This, to 
an exceptional degree, Mr Philips Price has got. He first travelled eastwards in the years before 
World War I, during which he was the Manchester Guardian correspondent in Russia. Since then 
he has often journeyed in Russia and Eastern Europe and has written many books on their problems 


(Pronounce ¢ as ts; cz as tch; j as_y; sz as sh; w as v; and ch as in ‘loch’) 


In Krakow, the former capital of Poland, 
many of the Polish kings were crowned and 
in its cathedral Kasimir the Great, who 
reigned from 1333 to 1370, and many later 
kings and heroes lie buried. Here, too, in 
1794. Kosciuszko led the revolt which tem- 
porarily drove the Tsar’s soldiers out of 
Warsaw and Mickiewicz wrote some of his 
poems proclaiming to the world that Poland 
had been crucified on the cross of Imperialism 
for her loyalty to the national idea. Krakow 
is still the Mecca of Polish nationalism and all 
day one Sunday last October I saw bus-loads 
of workers and peasants from all over the 
country coming to visit the historic places. 
When, however, I visited the Lenin Museum, 
exhibiting a collection of documents, photo- 
graphs and press-cuttings illustrating Lenin’s 
life, I was the only person there. The Polish 
public seemed more interested in their 
ancient kings than in the life of the great 
modern Russian. 

Nationalism in this part of Europe has led 
to complications which are sometimes in 
Poland’s favour, sometimes not. When I was 
in the Tatra area of the Carpathians, visiting 
state forests, at several little hamlets in the 
forested valleys I saw 14th-century wooden 
churches, some of them built originally by the 
Ruthenians who were Orthodox but recog- 
nized the Pope. They have gone long since 
and so have the Slovaks, who were once 
mingled with the Poles in these borderlands. 
The rise of nationalism has led to a shifting of 
the population behind new frontiers and the 
chess-boarding of peoples, tolerated under 
feudal regimes, has ended. Poland is now 
inhabited almost exclusively by Poles. 

But this has not been without sacrifice for 
Poland. The whole centre of gravity of the 
country has been shifted to the west. The 
inter-war Poland of Pilsudski and Beck 
sprawled out over territories in the east 
including Vilna, Pinsk and Lwow, islands in 
a sea of Lithuanians, White Russians and 
Ukrainians. The Poles there were mainly 
town-dwellers and landlords and the great 


majority of the peasants were not Poles. All 
this is now ended. Not only was there already 
a large non-Polish population in the eastern 
territories; in consequence of the German- 
Russian pact concluded in September 1939 
these were incorporated in the Soviet Union, 
which dispossessed the Polish landlords and 
made life for the small Polish business people 
in the towns difficult. So 2,500,000 Poles left 
these regions by treaty with Russia in 1946. 
The Poles from Lithuania and White Russia 
have gone to East Prussia and Pomerania 
and those from the Ukraine to Silesia. These 
have been joined by some 3,000,000 Poles 
from the central provinces, so that some 
5,500,000 of them have gone since the war 
into territories formerly inhabited by Germans 
in Lower Silesia, Pomerania and East 
Prussia. 

An equally big sacrifice has been made by 
the Germans. If Lwow used to be go per 
cent Polish, Wroclaw (Breslau) was go per 
cent German. Now there are no Poles in 
Lwow and perhaps 100,000 Germans in the 
whole of the territories of West Poland. When 
the Russian and Polish armies entered these 
territories at the end of the war and the pro- 
visional arrangement of the Oder-Neisse line 
was made, there were some 2,000,000 people, 
Poles and Germans, there. Many had 
already fled and most of the Germans went. 
Of the 100,000 Germans remaining some 
65,000 are stateless but the Polish and East 
German Governments have now come to an 
agreement whereby they can opt for either 
nationality if they wish and still remain where 
they are. In Wroclaw, last October, I found 
that out of a population of 400,000 all but 
1000 were Poles, most of whom had come 
from Lwow and the Ukraine and had 
become homeless through the treaty with 
Russia. In some smaller mining towns near 
the Czech borders there are quite a few 
German colonies left but most of them are of 
the older generation. The villages of Lower 
Silesia are now almost entirely Polish, also 
colonized by Polish peasants who once lived 
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Michael Huxley 
(Above) The Wawel, Krakow’s citadel, rises beside the Vistula. On it 1s the Stanislaw cathedral, 
where such men as John Sobieski, Kosciuszko, Poniatowski, Mickiewicz and Pilsudski lie buried. 
(Below) The White Eagle of Poland on its cap-badges asserts the independence of the Polish army 
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in considerable numbers in the West Ukraine 
and had to leave under the treaty with 
Russia. From what I could see all the land of 
West Silesia was being cultivated in much the 
same way as it is in the rest of Poland—that is 
to say, with little or no collectivization. 

The “Institut Zahoda” (Institute of the 
West), a body connected with Poznan Uni- 
versity and formed to study the Western 
territories, has been assembling material 
about the movements of peoples in this part 
of Eastern Europe over the last two centuries 
and its work is not without interest. The 
territories of Lower Silesia, Pomerania and 
East Prussia have been under Polish suzerainty 
at various times in the past. They have in 
recent centuries been German and _ the 
expansion of Prussia after the time of 
Frederick William I pushed the Poles back, 
more and more Polish territory being 
incorporated in Prussia by the successive 
Partitions. Immigration of German peasants 
to East European territories went on all 
through the last part of the 18th century and 
the first half of the r9th. The German Drang 
nach Osten was encouraged also by the Tsars of 
Russia and the Emperors of Austria who 
settled German peasants in their territories 
to raise the standard of cultivation. 

But this movement stopped about 1850 and 
between that date and 1939 5,000,000 
Germans left what is now West Poland and 
was once Lower Silesia, Pomerania and East 
Prussia for more lucrative employment in the 
industrial cities of West Germany. The 
German economist Burgdérfer, in <uriick zu 
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Agrarstaat, bemoaned these facts and urged 
that Germany was becoming over-industrial- 
ized and should turn her attention once more 
to the territories in the East. But the reverse 
has been happening and up to 1914 800,000 
Poles had settled in Pomerania and Lower 
Silesia, mostly as land-workers. In fact up to 
the last war the Prussian junkers could not 
run their estates without these Polish workers, 
not only those who had settled in the terri- 
tories but also a large number who came 
seasonally for the harvest. There is some 
foundation therefore for the view that the 
political changes that have taken place since 
the last war have only accelerated a natural 
trend, a drift of the Polish population from 
East to West which has been going on for a 
century. 

The net result is that the Poles regard the 
Oder-Neisse line as the one guarantee of their 
security, since the evicted Poles from the 
East have all gone there. I have not met a 
Pole who does not regard this as a sine qua non 
of Poland’s national existence. Of the war- 
time Allies against Germany, only the Soviet 
Union is prepared to support unequivocally 
Poland’s claim to this western frontier and the 
Poles, accordingly, recognize that they must 
pay the price: acceptance of the Warsaw 
Pact and of the Communist Party’s right to 
have the last word in any given situation. 

Nevertheless there was a revolution in 
Poland in October 1956. It had been long 
prepared and Stalinism had been slipping 
ever since Stalin’s death. The events of 
seventeen months ago merely put a seal on it. 
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| four photographs by erence Kelly 


The Roman Catholic Church is 
still a powerful force in Poland. 
(Left) The monastery of Jasna 
Gora at Czestochowa is famous for 
a picture of the Virgin which has 
drawn countless pilgrims for many 
centuries. Even on a wet Monday 
morning its courtyard is thronged. 
(Below) In rebuilding Warsaw 
high priority has been given to 
churches such as the domed Church 
of the Holy Sacrament of which 
only a few arches were left standing 
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The resurgent national spirit of 
Poland has shown itself in exactly 
reconstructing historic buildings 
and streets in many towns de- 
stroyed during World War II. 
With methodical barbarity the 
Nazis by 1945 had reduced the an- 
cient city of Warsaw to utter ruin. 
Here (above) the tall houses around 
the Rynek, the old market square, 
have been rebuilt to their origin- 
al elevations which looked down 
on scenes of Poland’s greatness. 
(Right) The Palace of Culture, 
however, occupying a dominant site, 
was a gift from the City of Moscow 
and brings other thoughts to mind 


Terence Kelly 


Before World War LI the population of Wroclaw (Breslau) was nearly all German ; now it is almost 


entirely Polish. 


The cathedral, reconstructed after severe damage by Allied forces during the 


war, was reopened in 1952 but there has been little other rebuilding in the centre of the city 


It was bloodless except in Poznan. The Poles 
stood quietly behind Gomulka and defied the 
Russians to dictate who was to rule their 
country. When I was spending the evening 
in the house of a Polish middle-class family, 
the lady of the house said to me: “‘We Poles 
last October acted with wisdom and unity for 
the first time in our history.”’ I find people in 
Poland refer sadly to Hungary. The Hun- 
garians should not, they think, have tried to 
break completely with Russia or have 
demanded to leave the Warsaw Pact and so 
open Russia’s western front. The Poles also 
believe that they had been much better 
prepared for the events of October 1956, 
whereas the Hungarian Communist Party 
was not united. Determined to be indepen- 
dent as they are, the Poles nevertheless are 
not going to break with their great eastern 
neighbour. They are too much bound up 
with Russia economically; and, as far as 
military matters are concerned, the Russians 
can have their strategic garrisons in West 
Poland while the Polish Army remains 
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independent. I went to see a Polish film and 
in the news were scenes of the recent army 
manoeuvres. Everything was Polish, officers, 
men and equipment, and there was no sign 
of Russians. 

In ordinary civilian intercourse there is a 
surprising amount of freedom. One has in 
fact to make an effort to believe that Poland 
is a Communist country. Foreigners, 
especially British, French and Americans, are 
welcome and regarded as friends; and every- 
one is remarkably free and open in what they 
say about everything, including the Govern- 
ment. There is no attempt to prevent a 
traveller from going where he wants and 
there is no insistence, as in Russia, on guiding 
a traveller along a fixed route which he must 
not leave or forcing on him an interpreter 
whom he does not want. 

But one realizes after a while that there is a 
limit to this freedom and that Poland is, if 
not a Communist country, at least a Com- 
munist-controlled country. One feels that in 
all these countries of Eastern Europe which 


have a historical background of feudalism on 
the land till recent times, which have had 
long periods of subjection to foreign rule and 
where self-discipline has not been inculcated 
but rather a spirit of revolt against oppressors, 
it is difficult to govern without a strong 
authority at the centre. That, I think, 


accounts to some extent for the toleration of 


the Communists as the ruling party in 
Poland. Self-defence against chaos makes the 
Poles accept the Communists as the people 
whose last word is law. The presence of the 
great neighbour in the East also aids this 
point of view. 

Last October in Warsaw we were reminded 
of the presence of Communist authority when 
the sudden student demonstration and _ its 
rough suppression by the police took place. 
One should not make too much of this affair, 
for over the greater part of the city the 
streets were quite quiet. It arose because the 
Government had suppressed the Warsaw 
students’ newspaper, Po Prostu, which had 
been saying things the Government disliked 


A market-day influx of peasants’ carts at Torun 


and had been hinting that the Communists 
were not all they pretended to be. That is the 
limit beyond which one cannot go in Poland. 
One cannot say openly that Communist 
control does not work or that there should be 
some other system. 

Within that limit much can be said. When, 
for example, in the autumn of 1956, Cardinal 
Wyszinski preached a sermon identifying the 
Polish national consciousness with Roman 
Catholicism, this led to criticism of the 
Cardinal in the Communist press but that 
was all. To realize how little, in fact, Poland 
has changed in respect of the popular attitude 
to religion one has only to go to the Roman 
Catholic churches on a Sunday. In Zoppot I 
was fortunate to go early and got a place or I 
should not have got in. The church was 
packed and everyone sang and prayed with 
an enthusiasm which had to be seen to be 
believed. It may be that the Poles regard the 
Roman Catholic Church as a symbol of their 
nationality. But I was informed that this 
may be only partly true and that the intense 


(Thorn). Once a Prusstan frontier town and fort- 


ress, tt was restored to Poland in 1919. Now it is midway between Poland’s eastern and western 
frontiers. The astronomer Copernicus was born there in 1473 and educated at Krakow University 
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loyalty to Rome dates back to the reaction 
against the attempt to introduce Calvinism 
and Arianism during the Reformation. Since 
last Cctober religion may be taught in the 
schools. Marxists may withdraw their 
children but it is a measure of the recent 
revolution that statements have had to be 
issued by the authorities forbidding anyone 
to ill-treat those who do not attend religious 
instruction. 

In Poznan the people are very proud and 
say that it was they who sparked off the 
revolution of 1956 by their strike against 
Stalinism and_ over-centralization. Tbe 
remains of violence are still to be seen there. 
The chief fear now seems to be inflation and 
economic difficulties arising from it. Looking 
at the shops one sees that many vital necessi- 
ties are very dear: a suit of clothes costs £60 
at the new rate of exchange and is not too 
good at that, a pair of very light shoes costs 
£12. Wages and salaries for skilled men, 
technicians and teachers run from £8 to £9 a 
week and a glance at any crowd in the 
market-place or at cinemas shows that few 
people are well dressed, most of them poorly 
and some almost in rags. There is enough 
bread and potatoes in Poland and they are 
cheap, too. But other food, though not in 


short supply, is beyond the means of most 
people except in small quantities and by 
comparison with what one sees in Western 
Europe both children and adults look pale 
and sallow. 

In Gdynia I visited the shipyards and was 
received by the workers’ council. They told 
me that since October 1956 they had been 
allowed much greater freedom to participate 
in the management of their industry, which 
is becoming more decentralized. The last 
word of course rests with Warsaw but the 
workers’ council now sits with the manage- 
ment and discusses current business. Wages, 
hours and conditions are settled with the 
trade-unions which are separate from the 
workers’ council. ‘The latter has a word in 
the declaration of dividends. For instance I 
found that after consultation with the council 
the profit for 1956 was divided between the 
workers and the state. The workers got theirs 
partly in the form of bonuses and partly in 
improved housing and amenities. I have 
formed the impression that the situation in 
the factories and yards has this last year 
become more like that of Yugoslavia which I 
saw two years ago. But it is more centralized 
than there. 

The countryside between Gdynia and Poz- 


In the regional workshop at Grodzisk Wielkopolski in Poznan Province the tractors owned by neigh- 
bouring state farms are kept under repair. Most peasants, however, find tractors too dear to hire 
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Collective farms should in theory enable their members to reap the advantages of mechanization ; 
yet even here, evidently, as throughout the broad fields of Poland, farming depends on the horse 


nan was typical of West Poland; it was the 
great North European plain with sandy 
stretches of pine-forest alternating with 
cultivated ioamy soil. Patches of marshland 
appeared now and then, and the village geese 
attended by little boys were grazing in the 
meadows by a stream. The potato harvest 
was in full swing and the crop ready for the 
clamp was being loaded onto wagons and 
hauled by horses through lanes of mud and 
ruts. Not a tractor was to be seen. The 
farming methods here have not changed 
much since the beginning of the century. It 
is a case of horse-plough, harvester and light 
harrows. I was told by the blacksmith in one 
village that the collective farms had not been 
a success and that the peasants were once 
again working their own land. ‘Everyone 
feels happier and we have had better crops 
this season, because people feel it is worth 
while.” They were not very keen on modern 


machinery, such as tractors, which, though. 


available for hire at the state farm ten miles 
away, were too dear. 

I went to look at the village creamery 
which had been sending butter to Poznan in 


the days of the collectives. It had been run as 
a state institution but that too was now 
closed. However it is opening again soon as 
a voluntary cooperative and the peasants are 
subscribing the capital for new equipment. 
Some miles farther on I went to see a state 
farm, the domain of a former Polish noble- 
man. I found a few men lifting potatoes with 
spinners and using tractors. Cultivation here 
seemed better than on the peasants’ holdings 
but not all the land was being cultivated and 
some of it was growing weeds. I heard that it 
was difficult to get wage-labour. The young 
peasants wanted to work either their own or 
their fathers’ land or else were being attrac- 
ted to industries in the towns. 

I found the authorities in Warsaw not 
unduly worried by all this. They think that 
now the Polish peasant feels free he will 
produce more on his land. They were 
reckoning on a 30 per cent increase in output 
for 1957 when all the crops had been har- 
vested. An increase in agricultural produc- 
tion is vital for Poland since wheat is still 
being imported from Russia and the United 
States, such has been the effect of war damage 
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and discouragement due to the policy of 
forced collectivization. The authorities feel 
that the best way to solve this problem is to 
regain first the confidence of the peasants and 
then rely on persuasion to do the rest. 

My next visit to the Polish countryside was 
from Lublin in the south-east, and I got to 
within eighty miles of the Russian frontier. 
One already begins to feel the East here. No 
longer are there square brick houses lining a 
village street as in East Germany or West 
Poland, but instead there are scattered 
hamlets of wooden cottages with thatched 
roofs. The walls are made of logs neatly 
notched, showing the skill of woodland craft, 
and the whole is coloured white or light blue. 
Quaint little figures look at you from the 
eaves. Away to the east I could see the 
rolling hills of rich loam passing over into 
the black earth of the Ukraine. This is the 
country where the Western and the Eastern 
Slavs meet. I remember, when I was with the 
Russian army in the Ukraine in 1915, visit- 
ing the country to the south-east of Lublin 
and seeing a mixed population of Poles and 
Ukrainians. Now I find that is all changed. 
The Poles of the Ukraine have moved into 
what is now Poland while the Ukrainians of 
Poland have gone to the Ukraine and are 
now citizens of the U.S.S.R. There has been a 
regrouping of the population on a geographi- 
cal basis. Yet you feel the atmosphere of the 
Ukraine still in this part of Poland. 

To the north-east lies White Russia and the 
Pripet marshes and beyond is Muscovite or 
‘Great’ Russia. The Muscovites have from 
time to time in past centuries pressed into this 
country and have tried to impose their way of 
life on the Western Slavs. The long tragedy of 
the partition of Poland resulted in the 
suppression of the Polish language, except in 
the homes, while Poles had to serve as 
Muscovite soldiers on the steppes of Central 
Asia. The latest attempt has been to force the 
Polish peasants into collective farms. But 
since neither the Poles nor the Ukrainians 
had had village communes (mir, as they were 
called) like the Great Russians, collectiviza- 
tion came even harder to them. Indeed I was 
surprised to find how little collectivization 
had been done in this part of Poland even at 
the height of the Stalin era. Only 2 per cent 
of the farms in the Lublin province had been 
collectives. Nor had this affected production 
on the land except advantageously. A Polish 
Communist in Lublin who had recently been 
in the Ukraine and knew his subject told me 
that the collectives there on better soil were 
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producing wheat per hectare at no greater 
yield than the Polish peasants with their 
private holdings in the Lublin area on poorer 
soil. 

The peasant holdings varied from five to 
fifteen acres. Those with little land worked in 
state forests, or on state farms and research 
stations. Some worked during the summer at 
the artificial fish-ponds owned by the local 
authority where luscious carp are fed, netted 
and sold. Many peasants were getting 
remittances from relatives in America. Mean- 
while the present Polish government has 
been helping by building sugar-beet and 
bacon factories, establishing a veterinary 
service, experimental farms and an organiza- 
tion for dealing with soil erosion. In fact 
there is an atmosphere of moderate prosperity 
now that the danger from the East has 
receded. 

The most vital. question is how far the 
Polish government intends to go in develop- 
ing its relations with the West. Poland’s 
balance of trade is in deficit and until agri- 
cultural production is raised the purchase of 
food from abroad, some of it from the dollar 
area, will have to continue. The Poles feel 
that it is in their interest to trade wherever 
they can do so advantageously. The 
Russians, who before had virtually a strangle- 
hold on Poland’s economy and enforced a 
grossly unfair rate of exchange on her com- 
merce with Russia, seem to have changed 
their policy and are now raising no objection 
to Poland’s economic freedom. I think one of 
the reasons for this is that the Poles have 
made no attempt, as the revolutionary 
regime in Hungary did, to break the Warsaw 
Pact; and that although some non-Com- 
munist parties have now reappeared, with 
their own newspapers and members in the 
Sejm, they accept the leadership of the 
Communists. 

During the last twenty-five years a change 
seems to have come over the Poles. They 
used to be emotional and given to wild and 
impractical ideas. ‘The acceptance now of 
certain limitations indicates their greater 
realism. In this respect they differ from the 
Hungarians who did not show a similar 
restraint in October 1956. The Hungarians 
were a ruling people till 1918 and find it hard 
to adapt themselves to their new situation. 
The Poles have suffered so much and have 
for generations been so suppressed that a 
sense of what is possible and what is not has 
now at last become second nature. ‘‘Politics 
is the art of the possible.” 


An Historical Tour in 
Nova Scotia 


by JOHN USBORNE 


(Above) Halifax harbour seen from the Citadel. Halifax, founded in 1749, soon became important 
as a fortified naval base; but the nucleus of the Citadel 1s due to Queen Victoria’s father, the 


Duke of Kent, who commanded the garrison in 1794-7. 


The suspension bridge was completed in 1956 


The scenic beauties of Nova Scotia attract many summer visitors from other parts of North America ; 
yet few of these trouble to study the complex pattern of communities which history has formed there. 
Mr Usborne did so ; and was duly rewarded by lucky encounters. His present description (inevitably 
incomplete) will be followed by a separate article on the Cooperative Movement born in Antigonish 


TxHouGH there is much to enjoy in Nova 
Scotia for almost every kind of tourist, I 
recommend as the best preparation a ground- 
ing in its history of the last 200 years. In fact 
I know of no country which better repays such 
a study. It could be—and was to me—a para- 
dise for amateur historians. For, however 
superficial one’s visit, vivid glimpses of history 
strike one at almost every turn of the road, 
and at each glimpse one is tantalized by the 
possibilities for professional research, if only 
one had the time. I had a fortnight, and 
more by luck than management gathered 
enough material to fill a 50,000-word book. 
But it was luck encouraged by hard work in 
archives, libraries and the homes of key 
people. In this article I can, after outlining 
the relevant history, only relate the circum- 
stances of the luck that accompanied me and 
opened up so many avenues of research. 

_ The census of 1951 showed that of the 
642,584 inhabitants of Nova Scotia, living 
at a density of 30.5 to the square mile, 77 per 


cent are of “British descent”, 12 per cent 
French and 4 per cent German. The rest, 
excluding 2000 American-Indians, had a 
wide variety of origins. This summarizes a 
complex pattern and omits the fact that the 
Province has more Negroes than any other 
in Canada, and Negroes whose history could 
fill an enthralling volume. It offends thou- 
sands of New Scotsmen by classing them as 
no more than British. It makes a common 
error when using that word German of the 
thousands whose ancestors were sent over to 
Halifax about two centuries ago. 

What is now Nova Scotia was called 
Acadie or Acadia in 1621 when Sir William 
Alexander was granted it by James I and the 
Privy Council of Scotland “‘to enjoy the name 
of Nova Scotia in all time to come’. The 
French, who had been there since 1604, did 
not enjoy the name at any time to come, but 
after many vicissitudes, including one immor- 
talized by Longfellow in Evangeline, the whole 
of what is now Nova Scotia became per- 
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All monochrome photographs by the author 
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all the mainland part of Nova Scotia was 
awarded to Britain, the French and their 
Acadian colonists, under direction from 
Quebec, continued to make things as hard 
for the British as possible. Had the Acadians 
been evacuated immediately after the Treaty 
and the vacuum filled from Britain, there 
might have been none of the troubles of the 
next forty-five years. Not only, however, 
were the Acadians allowed to remain on con- 
dition that they gave a very mild undertaking 
of loyalty, to farm their old lands and to 
worship as Roman Catholics: French priests 
from Quebec were actually encouraged to 
set up missions for the furtherance of the 
Roman Catholic faith in Nova Scotia. It 
was a display of tolerance carried 
to the point of naiveté not un- 
common in British colonial policy. 
Many of the priests from Quebec 
were trained Resistance agents. 
It was French-Acadian-Catholic 
resistance during those forty-five 
years that influenced British im- 
migration. The overriding need 
was to replace Roman Catholics 
with Protestants: preferably, but 
not necessarily, British ones. This 
policy was assisted greatly by New 
Englanders, land-hungry or for 
other reasons inclined to emigrate, 
who were tempted by generous 
grants where they might be useful 
anti-Acadian stiffeners. This 
avenue of escape was left wide 
open when many loyal British 
subjects found life in the American 
colonies too disagreeable during 
and following the Revolutionary 
War, and many thousands of 
Loyalists, a large proportion be- 
longing to the cultured classes, 
helped to prevent Nova Scotia 
from becoming one of the United 
States of America. Not until the 
igth century did Nova Scotia 
begin to justify its name and even 
today only about 25 per cent of 
the total population are of Scot- 
tish descent. 

Nova Scotia has, as I have said, 
more Negroes than any other 
Province, and the origin of their 
settlements is a matter of long 
dispute. As soon as New Eng- 
landers began to concern them- 
selves in Nova Scotia at the 
beginning of the 18th century 
they brought their Negro ser- 
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Nova Scotia has borne that name for well over three centurtes, 
though not until the 19th century did it gain a considerable 
Scottish population. Then immigrants from Scotland, largely 


from the Highlands, streamed in. The chief settlements were 


near Pictou on the northern coast (where a first famous land- 
ing in the Hector had taken place in 1773) and on Cape Breton 
Island. By 1838 at least 50,000 more Scots had arrived: in 
Cape Breton their numbers rose from 7000 in 1817 to 38,000 in 
1838. Today about one Nova Scotian in four is of Scottish de- 
scent and the Scottish national traditions are maintained with 
vigorous intensity. The Gaelic Mod, portrayed above, is held 
annually amid scenery reminiscent of Scotland at St Ann Bay, 
Cape Breton Island, where a Gaelic College is also situated 
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In the 1770s more than six hundred 
_Yorkshiremen took up land-grants on 
the Chignecto peninsula at the head 
of the Bay of Fundy. Each family 
received 500 acres. Henry Harrison 
(right), seventy-nine years old, is 
the only descendant of the original 
settlers who is still living on the 
same family grant. His farm-house 
(above) ws the third to be built on 
the Harrison lot since the year 1775 
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Lunenburg was founded in 1753 in pursuance of the British 
Government’s policy of introducing Protestant settlers to 
counteract French and Roman Catholic influence. Most of 
them came from the Rhineland, many were Germans but many 
had taken refuge there from religious persecution in other Euro- 
pean countries. Few had any knowledge of the sea, yet they 


soon became skilled shipwrights and were the originators of 


the famous Lunenburg schooners (such as those shown here) in 
which they fished the Grand Banks and engaged in commerce, by 
no means always of a legal character, with the United States. 
Bluenose, skippered by Captain Angus Walters of Lunenburg, 
won international fishing-vessel races in 1921, 1922 and 1931. 
The Zwicker Export Fish firm dates from 178g, its founder— 
the great-great- -grandfather of the present Sead of the firm 
—bheing a member of a family from the Hanoverian Palatinate 
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vants, and several Nova Scotians today are 
descended from those servants, including some 
on the Halifax side. But the great influx 


began after the Treaty of Paris at the end of 


the Revolutionary War, when, within a few 
months, the total Nova Scotian population 
was doubled by the addition of over 20,000 
from the Loyalists of the rebe‘lious American 
colonies. In 1783 the town of Shelburne, on 
the south-east coast, was founded by 5000 
Americans, many of whom belonged to the 
professional and cultured classes, not the best 
types for the heavy manual labour of building 
a town from scratch. Luckily their Negro 
servants were supplemented by large gangs 
from the Southern plantations, who had been 
freed as a result of a well-publicized offer by 
General Sir Henry Clinton of protection for 
all who escaped to the British. Some had 
been demobilized from a Negro corps, the 
Black Pioneers. Some had been buglers, 
drummers and pioneers attached to British 
regiments. They all proved useful in building 


Shelburne, and the nearby settlement of 


Birchtown, though now almost disintegrated, 
is still witness to that earliest of the main 
Negro immigrations. 

The Halifax Negro communities of Preston, 


New Road, Cherry Brook and Africville are 
of later date and far more confused in origin. 
By 1790 the influx of Negroes to Nova Scotia 
was becoming an embarrassment to the 
authorities. In 1791 the “Sierra Leone Com- 
pany” arranged for the “transportation of all 
freedmen desirous of removal to a new 
African colony”. In 1792 a fleet of fifteen 
ships with 1180 Negroes on board sailed from 
Halifax to Sierra Leone. Most of those 
remaining hoped to follow later, but were 
disappointed. In 1796, 467 semi-Christian, 
polygamous Maroon-Negroes arrived in Hali- 
fax from the sugar plantations of Jamaica 
which had been hard hit by the Revolution- 
ary War. They were settled at Preston, a 
deserted piece of rough land about fifteen 
miles from Halifax. Many of their descend- 
ants are there today, though much inter- 
marriage has occurred with the nearby New 
Road community. There is some doubt over 
the origins of New Road. Some identify it 
with Preston. Others hold that the New 
Roaders are descended from the slaves in- 
duced in the 1812 War to desert their Ameri- 
can masters. Upwards of 2000 were sent up 
by Vice-Admiral Cochrane in 1815 to Halifax 
and settled on land laid out for but neglected 


At Rous’s Brook, near Lunenburg, there is a monument to commemorate the landing of 1453 settlers 
from the Rhineland in 1753. Standing beside it is Mr Knickle, the taxi-driver who drove the author 
to Rous’s Brook. Many of the same name on the coast are directly descended from one of those 1458 


An Anglo-Saxon enclave among a largely Lunenburger settlement south-west of Halifax, Chester 
received a Shipload of New Englanders from Boston in 1761 and these were joined later by Loyalist 
refugees from the rebellious colonies. It 1s now a very popular sailing-resort for rich Americans 


by British army pensioners. 

My tour of Nova Scotia began in Halifax 
and it was from there that I determined to do 
some field-work on the Negro settlements 
nearby. Of these I had earmarked the 
Preston and New Road ones for my two days 
before moving off to a Yorkshire settlement 
near the New Brunswick border. I set out for 
New Road one Sunday in August and missed 
the only train that morning by a few minutes. 
I would get a taxi. Here, too, I was unsuc- 
cessful. Didn’t I know, said a recent immi- 
grant from England whom I met in a café, 
that Halifax on a Sunday was as dead as 
Edinburgh? I started walking through Dart- 
mouth but gave up when I calculated how 
late I would be at that rate. I walked back 
over the new bridge, on which I seemed to be 
the only person. No, not quite. Behind me, 
about a hundred yards away, were four girls 
about eight years old. They were black, they 
were from Preston, one was called Marigold 
Fraser, a surname I knew belonged to one of 
the original settlers, and she wore a dress of 
the newly designed and officially sanctioned 
Nova Scotia tartan. Crowning piece of luck: 
they were overjoyed to be photographed. 

Later that gloriously sunny afternoon I 
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climbed Citadel Hill to collect a spectacular 
view of Halifax Harbour. A contingent of 
the local regiment was changing guard when 
I arrived inside. It was a magnificent sight 
for a colour-photographer, but best of all 
was when one of the guards at the main gate 
was replaced by Private Chandler, a proud 
and soldierly Negro whose family came from 
Preston. 

High taxation to pay for the recent wars, 
high rents, rising prices and low returns for 
agriculture drove more than 600 Yorkshire- 
men to be tempted in the 1770s to accept 
the bribe of 500 acres per family of bottom 
land along the Maccan river on the Chig- 
necto peninsula. By the middle of that 
decade they were sufficiently settled to give 
the British government confidence that it 
had stalwart Protestant resistance to the 
French and all their works. My luck here 
lay in the fact that 79-year-old Henry 
Harrison lived on the 500-acre lot granted 
to his great-grandfather John Harrison of 
Rillington, Yorkshire, and that he was the 
only Nova Scotia Yorkshireman still on his 
original grant. There had been Metcalfes 
and Fenwicks, Bosses and Atkinsons, and 
many others, all now dispersed, except this 
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one Harrison, whom I visited. 

There is nothing in Henry Harrison’s 
speech to betray his Yorkshire descent. But 
good Yorkshiremen might find much that is 
enjoyably characteristic about him, his sister 
Leila and the whole domestic scene in that 
pastoral country inland from the rough coast 
of the fabulous Bay of Fundy. They received 
me at first with a monosyllabic reserve that 
many non-Yorkshiremen would have found 
disconcerting. There was a rugged beauty 
about their English faces and clear blue eyes. 
There was a neat, spare economy about 
the old house which seemed to tally with 
their personal appearance, their manners, 
their conversation. ‘This must have been 
true Harrison for far more generations than 
they had been in Nova Scotia, and was good 
enough Yorkshire to be recognized instantly 
today. It was not long before they accepted 
me as warmly as if I’d been an old family 
friend. Miss Harrison showed me account- 
books and copies of letters from the first Nova 
Scotia Harrisons back to relations still in 
Yorkshire, which showed how hard life had 
been in the new land. There had been 
Indians canoeing up the Maccan that shot 
at them as they worked at clearing the land; 
there had been that bear which persistently 
dug up a great-grand-aunt’s recently dead 
body till they had had to bury her several 
feet deeper and cover her with a slab of rock; 
there had been ‘“‘muskeetoes a lot bigger than 
we got at home which seem to go for the 
English more than the others’. But they 
stuck it out and were glad. They had 
resented the treachery of the 


gas-stations at Amherst. They've gone way 
out West to get oil dollars; they’ve taken 
up with Californie and suchlike and they 
come back from time to time in their big 
shiny automobiles. They make the dollars 
O.K., but I guess they don’t always get what 
they wanted when they left the old homes. 
No, sir, Nova Scotia’s good enough for me. 
It’s a fine country for any hard-working, 
self-respecting man.” 

And so it seemed to me, somewhat ruefully, 
as I walked away the next morning past the 
old grants, missing the old names on the mail- 
boxes, but noting with relief that, though 
displaced, there were still Lodges and 
Browns, Freemans and Bosses in the not too 
far removed vicinity. It is magnificent 
country for farming and forestry. It seemed 
to me all wrong that, when many over- 
crowded Europeans, not excluding York- 
shiremen of Yorkshire, would be happy to 
emigrate there and stay put, it is steadily 
emptying and returning to forest and scrub 
for want of men gone to the oil derricks 
of Alberta and the dubious fleshpots of 
California. 

It took me all day to hitch-hike from 
Southampton to Antigonish, but my luck 
was in all the way. I walked through and 
out of the old Northern Irish - New Hamp- 
shire settlement of Truro, remembering how 
back in the 1760s Joe Camp had died of 
starvation after his last meal of the end of 
a tallow candle. I remembered the “‘pugna- 
cious, mendacious”’ Alexander McNutt who 
had brought them there from New Hamp- 


rum-drinking New England 
so-called Loyalists of the neigh- 
bouring county, who had col- 
laborated with American de- 
tachments in their campaign to 
disaffect Nova Scotia from 
King George. - Will Bird, Hali- 
fax author of several books on 
the history of the ‘‘Yorkies’’, 
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from whom he too is directly 


descended, claims the Yorkies 
saved Nova Scotia from being 
one of the first United States of 
independent America, and I 
believe now that he is right. 

Henry and Leila Harrison 
are proud of their Yorkshire 
descent and regret the steady 


dispersal of the tribe from the 


old grants. ““They’ve made for 


the big cities,’ he said “You'll 


See a 
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meet up with them operating 


shire, with the Uphams, the Hamiltons, the 
Vances, Gallops, Blairs, Lyons and Archi- 
balds. And on the long climb up and out 
towards New Glasgow I read the names on 
the mail-boxes. There were McNutts; there 
were Vances and Archibalds. Evidently 
they had survived the famine. 

I was picked up eight miles out of Truro 
and driven through beautiful hill-country 
excellent for dairy and _ stock-raising, but 
much of it returning, for want of tenants, to 
spruce and fir. I reached New Glasgow in 
time for an evening meal and the luck of sit- 
ting next to a man with a very English name 
in a township of Campbells, McTavishes, 
Andersons and suchlike from the emigrant 
ranks of Presbyterian Scotland. “It’s a 
change’’, I said, “to meet a man with an 
English name out here.” But he shrugged 
his shoulders and said with a note of impati- 
ence: ““My people brought me from Glasgow 
when I was five; I’m 100 per cent Scots by 
origin but now 100 per cent Canadian, and 
believe me, I’m getting sick and tired of all 
the harking back to bonny Scotland you get 
out here. I don’t want to hear another note 
out of the pipes; I don’t want to see another 
kilt, and as for the Nova Scotia tartan, that 
rubbish is good for visiting Americans with 
watered-down Scots blood, but, brother, 
include me out.” 

Antigonish is Scottish in a different way. 
In 1802, as a result partly of the degeneration 
of the Highlands after the °45 and partly of 
the lairds’ plan to cash in on sheep at the 
expense of the crofters, 370 Catholic High- 
landers from the Isle of Barra came there and 
started what by the middle of the century 
became a populous and flourishing settle- 
ment. There were MacNeils, Mackenzies, 
Chisholms and others. They found the land 
reminiscent of the hill country they had come 
from, though warmer in summer and far 
more fertile. But after a few years of hard, 
not unprofitable work families would drift 
westwards and southwards. About every ten 
years there were successive waves of emigra- 
tion. Today Massachusetts has more Nova 
Scotians than Nova Scotia and a big per- 
centage are Scots Catholics from Antigonish. 
I drove round some of the upland farm 
country with Professor Alexander Laidlaw 
of St Francis Xavier University and an 
agricultural colleague. It was distressing to 
see this too going back to spruce. But the 
problem, I learned, is being solved through 
the devotion and intelligence of the Extension 
Department of St Francis Xavier University, 
of which Alexander Laidlaw is a prominent 
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member. The Cooperative movement 
fathered by the priests of Antigonish is, how- 
ever, a story in itself and one I will tell at 
length in a later article. 

From Antigonish I returned to Halifax 
from where I made for Lunenburg, just over 
sixty miles down what must be one of the 
most beautiful coastlines in the world. 

The generally accepted story of Lunen- 
burg is that it was founded in 1753 for 
German Protestant settlers who had arrived 
in Halifax in 1751, that they served to 
control the Indians and strengthen the anti- 
French, anti-Catholic morale along an other- 
wise vulnerable coast, and that they quickly 
established themselves as wonderful ship- 
builders which they remain today. What is 
open to doubt is that they were exclusively 
Germans. The most scholarly research on 
this has been done by the young Methodist 
minister of the beautiful village of Chester, 
the Rev. M. A. Gibson, whom I was very 
lucky to meet. The evidence he has seems to 
suggest that the first Lunenburgers were not 
so much Germans as Protestants from both 
sides of the Rhine. They had come because 
though they had been given asylum by 
Protestant nobility along the Rhine, there 
had not been enough land or work for more 
than subsistence. They had been like winged 
pheasants after a shoot that limp into a field- 
corner and wait for extinction. William Penn 
had rescued the first cream of these for stock- 
ing Pennsylvania soon after Louis XIV had 
revoked the Edict of Nantes and driven his 
wounded Protestants out of France. Mr 
Gibson has traced the lineage of several 
Lunenburger families back to their original 
homes in France, Holland, Italy and other 
European countries before religious intoler- 
ance unsettled them. 

When I set out in the Acadia Line bus 
from Chester I had in my head and on paper 
dozens of names of original Lunenburger 
stock and in many cases details of their Euro- 
pean origins. A Mr Maxner sat next to me. 
Yes, he said, as Meisner his folk had been 
among that first bunch. “My great-great- 
grandfather was the only member of the settle- 
ment to own a compass and with this he was 
able to guide them home to safety from raid- 
ing Indians.’”’ As we approached Lunenburg, 
a garage with the sign EISNORS ESSO 
SERVICE made me sit up. Eisenhauer was 
an original name which has spread with its 
variants into many parts of Nova Scotia. It 
is certain that there was an Eisenhauer 
among Penn’s collection at the end of the * 
17th century and it is likely, thinks Mr 
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Port Royal, a major fortress in French Acadia, was a nest of privateers who harried the coasts of New 
England. Assaulted several times by forces sent from there, it was finally taken in 1710 and renamed 
Annapolis Royal in honour of Queen Anne. From 1760 onwards New Englanders settled the nearby lands of 
deported Acadians. (Above) A museum now occupies the site of the fort. (Below) A contemporary cannon 


Gibson, that the Pennsylvanian ones and the 
Lunenburgers were closely related. (The 
President, incidentally, has a farm in Gettys- 
burg, Pennsylvania, not just because of the 
famous battle that was fought there.) I called 
on the assistant town clerk of Lunenburg, 
not previously having known his name was 
Geldert, a name mentioned in the journal of 
Colonel Lawrence, officer in command of 
the Lunenburg founding project, as having 
on June 15, 1753, gone out “with 8 or 10 
settlers to cut pickets. They brought 160 to 
ye water side and left 40 in ye woods.” Mr 
Geldert arranged for me to take a taxi to 
Rous’s Brook, where the first settlers landed 
in *53. It happened that the driver was a 
Mr Knickle. Yes, he said, his great-great- 
granddad had been ‘“‘one of those’’. I visited 
Mr Sherman Zwicker, whose Export Fish 
firm was founded in 1789 by his great-great- 
grandfather, son of Peter Zwicker, “one of 
those’, a family known to have come from 
the Hanoverian Palatinate; I talked to 
several of the old stock and heard some of 
them use reputedly Lunenburger expressions 
and pronunciations. 

From Lunenburg I went to Liverpool on 
the Medway to be the guest of the Mersey 
Paper Company. There are still in Liverpool 
more Pilgrim Father names than in Ply- 
mouth, Massachusetts, because it was founded 
in 1759 by dissident Plymouth families. But 
Liverpool today, chiefly because of the paper 
industry, is leading Nova Scotia in the pro- 
cess of blending and ‘provincializing’ the old 
communities. The wages and prospects are 
drawing people from all over the Province 
and spreading them to camps, sawmills, 
depots, factories and laboratories in or near 
the excellent pulpwood forests. Keeping my 
eyes open for local names I saw how, for 
instance, a McKay from Caledonia had left 
home to run a sawmill, how his staff included 
an Arenburg, Eisnar, Crouse, Vienot, Slauer- 
white, Lohnes, Acker, Snyder and Zwicker; 
all from New Germany, an offshoot of Lunen- 
burg. In New Germany I found Eisenhauer 
spelled three ways; in Bridgewater there are 
eighteen Rhodenizers, six Rodenhisers, three 
Rodenhizers and one Rodenizer. I met in 
the woods an Artidore Leblanc, descended 
from a Digby Acadian Frenchman who came 
back after the ‘expulsion’. The name Vienot, 
as found in New Germany, appears in Liver- 
pool as Whynot—-sixty-nine in the telephone 
book—but has a variant, Whynacht. 

I drove through the beautiful forests of the 
Medway valley, alive with deer and porcu- 
pine, to Annapolis Royal where in 1710 the 
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British finally established themselves for the 
last time at the expense of the French. The 
old museum, once the officers’ quarters, was 
a mine of interesting documents. My luckiest 
find was of some correspondence between 
Loyalists still remaining in the rebellious 
American colonies in the early 1780s and 
those who had already reached Annapolis. 
In August 1783 Joshua Upham, deputy 
inspector of refugees at Long Island, wrote 
to his brother: ‘‘We shall all soon be with 
you—everybody, all the world moves on to 
Nova Scotia.’’ I learned that among the 
rebels it was often referred to as Nova 
Scarcity, and Ed Winslow, fifth in descent 
from the first Governor of the Plymouth 
colony, a native of Massachusetts and a 
graduate of Harvard, wrote from Annapolis 
to a friend in New York on May 15, 1783: 
“St Paul in all his travels never experienced 
one hundredth part of the difficulties which 
I have encountered since I left you... We 
are monstrous poor . . . This country will 
do well enough for you and I to hustle in, but 
*tis the very devil for a helpless man.” 

I was lucky to find in Drury Lane, An- 
napolis, Mrs Pearl Lewis, wife of a prosperous 
Negro business man. Her husband, she told 
me, is descended from an ex-slave brought 
up from the Carolinas in the middle of the 
18th century. Her son, Ronald, aged 
twenty-three, was in his second year as a 
student of dentistry at Dalhousie University, 
Halifax, but was spending his vacation as a 
labourer on the construction of the new 
Liverpool-Annapolis road. Her seventeen- 
year-old daughter Avis Joyce was about to 
graduate to nursing from High School. All 
this suggests a healthy black-white race 
relationship in Nova Scotia and Mrs Lewis 
agreed happily, with the one exception, 
which she said would interest those who 
studied race-relations scientifically. “My 
son’’, she said, ‘“‘can’t get his hair cut in 
Annapolis. The barbers here won’t touch it. 
He has to go sixty miles down the coast to 
Wolfville.” 

I have omitted much that is important and 
admirable about the places and people I 
visited in Nova Scotia. This is inevitable. 
But I cannot end without paying tribute to 
the very various countryside. If I were asked 
to choose, from other countries that I have 
visited, their finest examples of scenic beauty, 
I could narrow these down to two or three. 
In Nova Scotia I should hate to have to 
reduce the number to twelve. I saw more 
beauty there in fourteen days than I could 
hope to see elsewhere in forty. 
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South American Animals—I 


by GERALD DURRELL 


Mr Durrell’s profession is collecting wild animals alive ; 
to South America recorded in his fascinating books Three Singles to Adventure and The Drunken 
This article, describing his encounters with that continent’s more bizarre animals, 


in pursuit of it he made the journeys 


will be followed by another comparing some of its notable species with their relatives elsewhere 


THouGH South America, from a zoologist’s 
point of view, is lackmg in the large, flam- 
boyant forms of life that the Old World has 
to offer, yet it possesses many species that are 
found nowhere else. The habitats that it 
offers to its fauna are tremendously varied, 
ranging from desert to tropical forest, from 
open pampa land to cold mountain upland. 
This variety of terrain provides homes for 
a fantastic assortment of creatures, from the 
smallest monkeys and birds in the world to 
the largest rodent, from six-foot-long Iguanas 
to tree-frogs the size of your little finger-nail. 
Having made several trips to different parts 
of South America to study and catch alive 
some of these creatures, I find that this fauna 
has for me a charm all of its own. 

South American monkeys are the real 
story-book monkeys, for they can hang by 
their tails, unlike those in other parts of the 
world where the tail is used merely as an 
organ of balance. Not all the New World 
monkeys have this gift, but those that have— 
the Spider, Woolly, Howler and Capuchin 
—are so deft and skilful that, watching them, 
you soon become convinced that it is not 
a tail but another arm they possess. The 
Spider Monkey is perhaps the most proficient 
in the use of its tail. It is a charming, angular 
creature with a small, pert face, and a lanky 
grace of movement that has to be seen to be 
believed. The tail always strikes me as being 
a thing with a life of its own, for it twines and 
twists, grasps and pulls like a snake, without, 
it seems, any direction from its owner. 
I remember watching a large male as he sat 
upright in the fork of a tree, wearing a 
solemn and meditative expression on his face, 
while around him his tail moved like a com- 
pass-needle, grasping delicately at the twigs 
and pulling them to within reach of his 
mouth. The skill of the tail, combined with 
the apparently absent-minded attitude of the 
owner, gave the whole performance a ludi- 
crous appearance. 

The Howler Monkeys are perhaps one of 
the most publicized of the New World pri- 
mates. In some respects they deserve to be, 


for they are one of the most beautifully 
coloured mammals, with their black, sullen 
faces and their thick coats of auburn hair. 
I once saw a small party of these monkeys 
moving in their deliberate, rather hunch- 
backed way through the trees, with the light 
of the setting sun falling on them, and they 
were an unforgettably lovely sight. ‘Their 
coats gleamed as though on fire, changing 
from fox-red to almost a wine colour as they 
moved. Strangely enough, it is not the colour 
of the Red Howlers, but their voices that 
attract the most comment. When the spirit 
moves them, they sing in a powerful, if 
untuneful chorus, a sound that is commonly 
heard in the South American forest even at 
night. This chorus has been described as 
frightening, awe-inspiring and incredible by 
various naturalists, and has been compared 
to the majestic roaring of lion on the plains 


of Africa. I have heard it on numerous 
occasions and, I regret to say, found it 
neither awe-inspiring nor majestic. If I had 


not known that it was produced by monkeys, 
I would have said that some careless person 
had locked a pack of hungry wolves in an 
empty swimming-pool. 

It is a curious thing that the New World, 
unlike Africa and Asia, has produced no 
ground-dwelling monkeys; nothing to com- 
pare with the baboon or the macaques. All 
the primates live exclusively in trees, but if 
they are conservative in habits they are cer- 
tainly not so in appearance, for this continent 
has produced some of the most weirdly 
decorated monkeys in the world. There are 
the Sakis with shaggy fur and thick, stumpy, 
unprehensile tails, the males having faces 
decked out in a mask of short, stiff white fur 
that makes them look as though they had just 
dipped their heads into a bowl of icing sugar. 
Then there are the Red Uacaris, which have 
completely bald heads and faces. As the skin 
is bright red, they resemble elderly men clad 
in shabby brown fur coats, who are just 
recovering from an acute attack of scarlet 
fever with its attendant depression. 

The Douracouli is more sedate in appear- 
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ance, contenting itself with looking rather like 
an owl. Strictly nocturnal, it is a dainty, 
delicate little animal that possesses an aston- 
ishingly varied vocabulary, even fora monkey. 
As they hunt, a troop of them carry on an 
incessant conversation of trills, twitters, gasps, 
squeaks and purrs, interspersed with a noise 
like somebody rubbing a wet thumb along 
a balloon and, in moments of panic, a harsh 
scream. Apart from this comprehensive lan- 
guage, Douracoulis have other curious habits. 
I have seen them sit facing one another on 
a branch, clasping each other’s front paws 
and purring gently, sometimes for as long as 
half an hour. At other times they would sit 
like this and then suddenly clasp each other 
passionately while pressing their mouths 
together like two human beings kissing, a 
most unusual action in a monkey. Both their 
actions and their language would make a 
rewarding study for a naturalist. 
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A group of creatures that has developed 
many extraordinary forms in South America 
is the Edentates, the family that includes the 
ant-eaters, armadillos and sloths. In the Old 
World this group is only represented by a few 
species of Pangolins or Scaly Ant-eaters and 
the Aardvark of Africa; and it is in South 
America that the greatest number of forms 
is found. Some of the most extraordinary and 
fascinating creatures in the world are the 
armadillos, which belong exclusively to the 
New World and are very widely spread over 
the continent, ranging from the edge of the 
Patagonian wastes to as far north as Texas. 
They vary in size as well as in appearance: 
from the tiny Pichiciago or Pink Fairy 
Armadillo some six inches in length to the 
Giant Armadillo which is a creature the size 
of a half-grown pig and formidably armoured. 
The Fairy Armadillo is a pinky-grey colour, 
and the fur that clothes its underside and 
protrudes beyond the rim of 
the shell is white and has the 
appearance of thistledown. It 
lives in very hot, almost desert- 
like country in the centre of 
Argentina, burrowing into the 
loose shifting soil. The Giant 
Armadillo, covered with great 
chestnut-coloured scales, lives 
in the thick tropical and sub- 
tropical forests, digging gigan- 
tic burrows under the roots of 
trees or outcrops of rock, and 
coming forth at night to trundle 
heavily through the forest in 
search of food, like some left- 
over from a prehistoric age. 
The Common Armadillo of the 
Argentine pampa land is excel- 
lent eating, and when captured 
by the Gauchos it is sometimes 
kept in an iron barrel and fat- 
tened on kitchen scraps, as 
though it were a domestic pig. 
This species of armadillo seems 
more prone to devour carrion 
than the other members of the 
group, and they have been 
known to dig a burrow under 
the rotting carcase of a cow, so 
that a large quantity of food is 
to hand until such time as the 
corpse has disintegrated. 

Paraguay is the home of the 
Three-banded Armadillo, one 
of the daintiest and most, 
curious-looking of the family. 
It is one of the few species 


Virne Floyd, from Frank W. La 
The fauna of South America, like that of Australia, includes many kinds of animal peculiar to the con- 
tinent, while certain species of others, such as the opossums, are similarly restricted. Opossums are 
the only marsuprals (or pouched animals) found outside the Australian region. There are a number of 
different species in South America ; in some the pouch 1s represented by two simple flaps or folds of the 
skin and few display such well- developed pouches as the Australian marsupials. The opossums are noctur- 
nal and many species are omnivorous. Like the Brown Rat they adapt themselves well to farmlands and 
even some city areas where they cause trouble by raiding dustbins, larders and hen roosts. The Common 
Opossum (above) occurs from Argentina to North America. Its strong prehensile tail makes climbing easy 
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Armadillos are mainly animals 


The Three-banded Armadillo (inset) 1s one of the few species capable of rolling into a ball when alarmed. 


Mainly nocturnal, armadillos live in the extensive burrows they excavate, emerging at dusk to forage for insects, 


in both savannah and forest habitats. 
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vegetable matter and even carrion 


South America is rich in monkey life, 
ranging from the large, slender-limbed 
Spi ‘der Monkey to the minute Marmoset. 
In many of the South American monkeys 
the tail, unlike those of the Old World 
primates, 1s prehensile and thus affords 
the animal an additional grasping organ. 
This ts clearly seen in the photograph 
(left) of the Red Howler Monkey, an 
inhabitant of the tropical forest regtons, 
feeding mainly on leaves and flowers. The 
fur of this slow-moving, rather morose 
creature 1s a beautiful rich golden-red. 
(Below) The Douracoult ts the only noc- 
turnal monkey known. Hiding in thick 
undergrowth by day, it emerges at twr- 
light to hunt Sor insects, fruit and birds’ 
egos. The tail is not prehensile. With its 
owl-like eves and facial mask, the Dou- 
racoult is one of the most attractive pri- 
mates of the South American continent 
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| (Opposite) Perfectly adapted for its 
| arboreal existence, the Three-toed Sloth 
| moves upside-down through the branches 
of the forest, feeding on vegetation, parti- 
cularly the leaves of the Cecropia, the 
tropical American tree whose juice yields 
caouichouc. On the ground the animal ts 
helpless, dragging itself painfully along 
as uf paralysed. Slow and primitive, 
Sloths are capable of great endurance, 
surviving terrible wounds, long periods of 
Starvation, and even large doses of poison 


bert C. Hermes, from Frank W. Lane me 
The Kinkajous are among the fe 
and nuts, also includes insects, 
tropical forest region of South America. 
pairs are found living together, generally in hollow trees. 
fur make them appealing little animals but they are in rea 


w carnivorous mammals with prehensile tails. Their dvet, besides fruit 

rodents and birds. Mainly arboreal in their habits, they live in the 
They are nocturnal and usually solitary, though occasionally 
Their appearance and soft, golden-brown 
) lity inclined to be vicious and untrustworthy 
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The Common Iguana 1s one of the largest of the South American lizards, sometimes attaining a length of 
seven feet. Brilliant green in colour, this reptile is heavily ornamented with carunculations and frills. 
It spends much of its time in and near water, its favourite position being on a branch above a river, 
into which it plunges at the first sign of danger. Though normally vegetarian, it also eats young birds 
and eggs. Its flesh 1s excellent eating and 1s much in demand among the natives of the tropical forest 
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The Capybara is the world’s largest rodent, an adult weighing as much as 220 pounds and being the size 
of a half-grown pig. They are quiet, inoffensive creatures and spend most of their time browsing on 
river-banks for they are aquatic and are capable of great speed in the water though ungainly on land. 
Capybaras are found in many parts of South America and form, an important item of diet for the Jaguar 
and Anaconda, while in some districts in Argentina they have been exterminated for the sake of their 
skins which, when cured, yield a thick, soft leather much in demand for saddle-cloths and leg-‘chaps’ 


The Capybara retains its supercilious expression even when bathing, though it is then most at ease 


capable of rolling itself into a complete ball, 
like a wood-louse, a trick that offers it perfect 
protection from all but the most powerful 
animals. The hardness of the shell can be 
tudged by the fact that in Paraguay little 
Indian boys frequently use it as a football, 
a process that must be acutely uncomfortable 
for the creature though it does not appear to 
harm it in any way. They walk very daintily, 
taking tiny little steps and using on their 
front feet only the large centre claw, on the 
tip of which they walk like a ballet-dancer. 
Their curved shells moving through the 
undergrowth, with the tiny legs tip-toeing 
underneath, look like some strange mechani- 
cal toy. They are difficult to establish in 
captivity, as, if the floor of their cage is not 
sufficiently soft, they develop a form of ulcer 
on their feet, and they are finicky about their 
food as well. But I eventually found that they 
could be kept very successfully on raw brain, 
raw mincemeat, mashed banana, milk and 
a vitamin product—a mixture that looked 
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like an extremely bad street accident, but one 
which these peculiar little creatures seemed 
to relish. 

On the whole, armadillos are very silent 
creatures, although they are said in moments 
of extreme panic to utter a scream like a 
miniature pig. Among the many I have kept, 
the only sounds I heard made were tiny 
grunting noises at the sight of their food, and 
in the case of the Three-banded Armadillo 
a subdued hiss when rolling up into a ball; 
but it was difficult to discover whether this 
was due to the action of the closing shell or 
to some kind of voice-production. 

The sloths, who together with the ant- 
eaters make up the rest of the Edentates in 
South America, are very much maligned 
creatures. For years they have been por- 
trayed as so lethargic that they could scarcely 
summon up sufficient energy to get out of the 
way of an enemy, and as spending a blissfully 
lazy existence hanging in some tropical tree. 
On the whole, they are slow-moving and 
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A toad with unmarsupial pockets. The female Pipa Toad carries her eggs pressed into the spongy 
skin of her back. In these pockets the young undergo the entire metamorphosis from egg to fully 


formed toad. 


meditative animals, but one has only to try 
to catch an excited sloth among the branches 
of a large tree, and the idea that they are 
incapable of speed is dispelled. 

Unlike the sloths, the ant-eaters are found 
both on the ground and in trees. There is the 
Giant Ant-eater—a terrestial species; the 
smaller Tumandua which is equally at home 
on the ground or up trees, possessing a strong 
prehensile tail; and the Pigmy or Silky Ant- 
eater which is strictly arboreal. The Giant 
is a very large beast: a fully grown specimen 
may measure five to over six feet from the tip 
of its long nose to the end of its tail and stand 
three feet at the shoulder. The Tumandua, 
on the other hand, is only about the size of 
a small dog; while the Silky Ant-eater is a 
minute, six-inch-long creature which, at first 
sight, bears no resemblance whatsoever to its 
two relatives. It is covered all over with thick 
brown silky fur, from which sticks a tiny 
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Then the top half of the egg becomes soft and 1s pushed back as the baby emerges 


pink snout. It has an odd habit of sitting on 
its hind legs with its tail twisted round a 
branch and its fore-legs raised up above its 
head. It sits as still as a Guardsman until you 
touch it or the branch on which it is perched, 
when the animal will fall forward and chop 
at you with the sharp claws on its fore-legs, 
which can inflict a nasty wound on the back 
of your hand. It is not nearly as active as 
the other two species of ant-eater, being more 
slow-moving and sloth-like in its actions. 

As everywhere else in the world, rodents 
are widely spread in South America, and are 
found in a variety of shapes and sizes, ranging 
from the Chinchilla with its beautiful, soft 
fur, high in the Andes, to the little Soldier Rat 
in the forests of Guiana, whose coarse fur is 
intermixed with flat, pliable spines. The 
best-known of the South American rodents is 
the Capybara which has achieved fame only * 
because it is the largest rodent in the world. 


They are enormous, superior-looking crea- 
tures and possess a high degree of personality 
and intelligence in comparison to other types 
of rodents found there. It is fortunate that 
they are strict vegetarians and have adapted 
themselves to aquatic life along river banks, 
for, should they have taken a liking to the 
amenities offered by civilized communities 
and have been able to adapt themselves, as 
the Brown Rat has done, the damage they 
could do would be frightful. I have seen a 
fully grown Capybara gnaw through a half- 
inch plank in approximately twenty-eight 
minutes, wearing throughout an expression 
of acute boredom. 

One of the most charming South American 
rodents is the Tree Porcupine with its long 
naked prehensile tail, its neat covering of 
black-and-white spines and its great bulbous 
nose and tiny, sad eyes. They are definitely 
the comedians of the forests they inhabit, 
indulging in a number of ridiculous antics 
which I have never seen practised by any 
other animals. They will sit solemnly, for 
example, on a branch and juggle with a 
mango-seed, pretending to drop it and 
retrieving it at the last moment, while each 
time looking faintly astonished at their 
success. A pair I had in captivity used to 
indulge in what I can only describe as 
shadow-boxing, standing up on their hind 
legs on a branch, facing each other, holding 
on tight with their tails and sparring with 
their front feet, never touching one another 
and never varying their expression of slightly 
bemused good humour. 

The Opossums are another curious group, 
and one which you would not expect to find 
in South America, for they carry their young 
in pouches. They are, in fact, the only 
marsupials found outside the Australian 
region. They range in size from some as small 
as a mouse to others the size of a cat. The 
young, as in all marsupials, are born in a very 
unfinished condition, and they then make 
their way up into the mother’s pouch where 
they fix themselves firmly to her teats and 
stay there to complete their development. In 
Guiana I met several hunters who, though 
extremely knowledgeable about animals, 
were unaware of the Opossum’s habits and, 
when I explained the process to them, flatly 
refused to believe that any creature could, as 
they put it, be born before its time. No 
amount of argument on my part could con- 
vince them, and when I was eventually 
brought a female Opossum with a bulging 
pouch I felt it was an ideal opportunity to 
convert the disbelievers. Haviag once again 


delivered my lecture on the breeding habits 
of marsupials, I turned the female on her 
back and with my thumbs opened her pouch 
to display the half-formed youngsters inside, 
like a row of tiny, quivering pink sausages in 
a furry can. The hunters were astounded, 
and I was rather pleased with the result of 
my demonstration. I was soon deflated, how- 
ever, for one of the hunters turned to me and 
said that what was really puzzling them was 
how I had managed to split the mother open 
so neatly with such a casual gesture. After 
that I gave up attempting to give my hunters 
natural-history lectures. 

South America, of course, is immensely 
rich in reptiles, and particularly so in frogs 
which appear to have gone out of their way 
to produce the most extraordinary habits 
both in breeding and in the care of their 
young. The pride of place must go to the 
Pipa or Surinam Toad which, it seems, tries 
to emulate the Opossum. I must admit that 
even to the most ardent amphibian-lover this 
creature leaves a lot to be desired, looking 
rather as though it had been run over by a 
very heavy lorry and was partially decom- 
posed. However, when you witness its 
fevered sex-life you forget its unprepossessing 
appearance. 

During the breeding-season the skin on the 
back of the Pipa Toad becomes thickened, 
spongy and pitted. On mating with the male, 
she protrudes a long ovipositor which is 
curved onto her back beneath the belly of Fer 
spouse. The eggs, as they appear from the 
end of this hose-like contraption, are fertilized 
and then pressed into the spongy skin of the 
female’s back by the male’s rumba-like 
movements. Here they adhere, half-buried 
in the spongy skin, each one in its individual 
pocket. The half of the egg that protrudes 
hardens like a little cap. The entire metamor- 
phosis from egg to completed toad takes place 
in these pockets, and when the tiny toads are 
ready to appear, the half of the shell that 
projects above the mother’s back becomes 
softened and is pushed back like a manhole- 
cover, and the minute speck of life moves free 
of its mother’s rubbery skin. I was lucky 
enough to witness the hatching of these baby 
toads on a collecting-trip to British Guiana. 
They chose to come into the world in the 
middle of the night in mid-Atlantic, and 
besides myself there was an audience of 
sailors who sat crouched round the kerosene- 
tin in which I kept them, watching with 
awed interest the struggles of each baby toad 
to emerge from its cell. 

The frogs, not to be outdone by the toads, 
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have produced an extraordinary member of 
their own family, the Paradoxical Frog. This 
is quite an ordinary-looking amphibian and, 
like most people with a past, displays no sign 
of it on its rather vacuous face. The amazing 
thing about this frog is its early childhood. 
The tadpoles, having hatched from the 
spawn, proceed to grow apace until they 
reach nightmare proportions, nearly six 
inches long and with bodies the size of a large 
hen’s egg. As if this were not enough, when 
the fore- and hind-legs appear, instead of 
growing larger as any self-respecting froglet 
does, the Paradoxical Frog proceeds to 
shrink, so that the final result of a gargantuan 
tadpole is a perfectly normal-looking adult. 


The Three-watiled Bell-bird is brown and white, with 
bright-blue wattles of extraordinary length. The common 
Bell-bird has only one wattle, hanging down over the beak 


Paul Pobfer 


Probably the two commonest reptiles in all 
the tropical portions of South America are 
the Iguana and the Caiman. The Caiman is 
to South America what the Crocodile is to 
Africa; and I will therefore reserve considera- 
tion of it, along with the snakes, for my second 
article and will here only draw attention to 
one really startling South American member 
of the reptile family, the Iguana, which is 
remarkable not only for its size—up to seven 
feet long—but for its appearance. I have 
always felt it a pity that the South American 
Iguana was not found in China, for I would 
have loved to have seen what Chinese artists 
would have done with it in their delicate 
paintings, since here we have a genuine 
St George’s dragon, clad in green 
scales ranging from emerald to 
jade, whose head is encrusted 
with frills, fringes and dewlaps. 
All that is lacking is the ability 
to blow smoke from its nostrils and 
fire from its mouth. It is unfor- 
tunate that these beautiful reptiles 
should be such succulent eating, 
for every year they are slaugh- 
tered in hundreds. In some parts, 
when captured alive, in order that 
they may arrive in the market in 
fresh condition, the tips of their 
toes are cut off, the ligaments are 
pulled out and their feet are then 
bent over their backs and the 
ligaments tied together, so that, 
though still alive, they are com- 
pletely immobilized. 

The birds of South America are 
bewildering in their variety of 
shapes and sizes and in the in- 
credible combination of colours 
that some of them display. Here 
you have everything from the 
sober black-and-white ecclesiasti- 
cal garb of the Andean Condor, a 
bird with a wing-span of nine 
feet, down to the Humming-birds 
the size of a bumble-bee, that 
look as though they had been 
powdered with crushed jewels. 
For weird adornment you have 
the Umbrella-bird with a round 
wig of feathers on its head, and a 
long, pendulous feathered ‘handle’ 
hanging from its breast; and the 
species of Bell-bird with three 
long, slender horns, one in the 
centre of its forehead and two 
drooping from the sides of its beak 
like the moustaches of a mandarin. 
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The newly hatched Hoatzin resembles in many ways the prehistoric ancestors of birds. The adult 


bird, seen here, is gradually losing the power of flight, and is ungainly in movement compared 
the agiltty of the young, which can swim, dive and climb by means of a hooked claw on the wing 


From an ornithologist’s point of view, the 
most interesting species of bird is the Hoatzin, 
locally known by the uncomplimentary term 
of Stinking Anna. Here we have a bird that 
in its early stages closely resembles the pre- 
historic Archaeopteryx. It is a brown-and- 
white bird the size of a pigeon, with a tattered- 
looking crest. It lives in the thorn-bushes 
overhanging the creeks in tropical forests. 
Owing to several physical peculiarities it is 
gradually losing the power of flight; but it is 
the young Hoatzin that displays the most 
remarkable features. As soon as they are 
hatched, and before they have got their 
feathers, they are extremely active and can 
scramble about the branches of trees, using 
for this purpose a ‘thumb’ on the wing which 
is elongated and furnished with a sharp claw. 
Should they be frightened by an enemy, they 
sumply drop from the tree straight into the 
water where they can swim and dive with 


all the skill of a frog. Gradually, 
the bird’s development, this extraor 
‘thumb’ grows shorter until in the ad 
almost normal, but a young Hoatzin crawling 
round the branches of a thorn-tree, or diving 
into the stream below, is the nearest approach 
we shall see to the ancestor of all birds that 
swam and climbed on earth mi : ars 
ago. Even the adult birds, as you watch them 
hopping heavily through the thorn-b 
or taking short ungainly flight 
lowering their crests as they land, ha 
thing vaguely reptilian about them. 

The examples I have giv 
to show that in respect of producing ext 
ordinary forms of animal life, South Ameri 
can more than hold its own with any other 
part of the world. In my next article I shall 
compare some notable South American 
species with their relatives in other parts of 
the world. 
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_ Hampstead 


#4} by MONTAGUE 
WEEKLEY 
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ts by Dazid Moore 


No. 2, Lower Terrace (with dark-painted front door), 


occupied hy Constable from 1621 to 1827, 


was his first Hampstead home, but no inscription on the house commemorates his residence there 


party in Hampstead, on the northern 
its of London, the talk turned to old 
Hampstead. I boasted that my paternal 
grandparents had lived in Constable’s second 
Hampstead home, 40 Well Walk, whereupon 
blonde young woman remarked to her 
h, William, that’s the house from 
which Frieda Lawrence eloped.” “You're 
perfectly I said. “I’m her son and can 
confirm the truth of your statement.” 

In a letter of November 14, 1532, headed 
“Well Walk’, Constable described his return 
journey after attending a funeral in his native 
East Anglia. “In the coach yesterday, coming 
from Suffolk, were two gentlemen and myself, 
all strangers to each other. In passing the 
Vale of Dedham, one of them remarked, on 
my saying it was beautiful: “Yes, Sir, this is 


~ 
+ 
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Constable’s country.’ I then told him who 
I was, lest he should spoil it.” 

Admittedly, John Constable, R.A. (1776- 
1837), belongs primarily to East Anglia, but 
as his biographer, C. R. Leslie, R.A., justly 
asserted: “the subjects of his works form a 
history of his affections: Bergholt [Constable’s 
Suffolk birthplace] and its neighbourhood— 
Salisbury — Osmington — Hampstead — Gil- 
lingham—Brighton—Folkstone (where his 
boys were at school)—and scenes in Berkshire 
visited by him with Mr Fisher [Archdeacon 


John Fisher of Salisbury, Constable’s staunch 


friend and patron]. With the exception of his 
excursion in Derbyshire and afterwards to the 
English Lakes, he never travelled expressly 
for subjects.” In this latter respect Constable 
differed from his contemporary, Turner, with 


whom he shares supremacy among British 
landscape painters. Turner, unmarried and 
resolutely inured to discomfort, was a tireless 
traveller in Britain and on the Continent. 

Between 1821 and 1828 Constable seems to 
have experienced the happiest years of his life, 
years comprised in the period (1821-37) of his 
residential connexion with Hampstead. In 
1816 he had married Maria Bicknell after 
prolonged waiting due to his lack of means 
and to objections on the part of her relatives. 
Twelve years of happiness followed. When 
Maria died in 1828 leaving seven young chil- 
dren motherless, Constable’s reserved and 
rather melancholy nature received a blow 
from which it did not fully recover during the 
remaining nine years of his life. An income 
inherited from his father, added to Maria’s 
means, had enabled Constable to persist in 
his poorly rewarded labours as a landscapist, 
while a contented marriage helped him 
through a protracted struggle for recognition. 

From 1822 Constable had a house in 
Charlotte Street, which runs parallel with 
Tottenham Court Road, and two successive 
small houses in Hampstead as—what were 
then—genuinely rural retreats from London. 
It is astonishing that all three houses should 
have survived to this day. No. 2, Lower 
Terrace, Hampstead, was occupied from 1821 
until 1827. There is no inscription recording 
the painter’s residence, as there is on the face 
of his later Hampstead home in Well Walk. 
“La Maison de V artiste a Hampstead”’, a painting 
reproduced in a volume on the Cheramy 
Collection published in 1908, depicts the 
Lower Terrace house but unfortunately the 
whereabouts of this interesting Constable has 
not been traced. Writing to Archdeacon 
Fisher in 1826, Constable mentions his 
endeavours “to secure a permanent small 
house” at Hampstead, where he would be 
within easy reach of Charlotte Street—‘‘three 
miles from door to door”—and could “‘have 
a message in an hour.” 

During the summer of 1827 he was able to 
tell Fisher that this hope had been realized. 
“We are at length fixed in our comfortable 
little house in Well Walk, Hampstead, and 
are once more enjoying our own furniture and 
sleeping in our own beds. My plans in search 
of health for my family have been ruinous; 
but I hope now that our movable camp no 
longer exists, and that I .am settled for life. 
So hateful is moving about to me, that 
I would gladly exclaim, ‘Here let me take my 
everlasting rest!’ The rent of this house is 
fifty-two pounds per annum, taxes twenty- 
five, and what I have spent on it, ten or 


fifteen. I have let Charlotte Street at eighty- 
two pounds, retaining my two parlours, large 
front attic, painting-room, gallery, etc, This 
house is to my wife’s heart’s content; it is 
situated on an eminence at the back of the 
spot in which you saw us, and our little 
drawing-room commands a view unsurpassed 
in Europe, from Westminster Abbey to 
Gravesend. The dome of St Paul’s in the 
air seems to realize Michael Angelo’s words 
on seeing the Pantheon: ‘I will build such 
a thing in the sky.’ We see the woods and 
lofty grounds of the East Saxons to the 
north-east.” 

There can be no doubt that some of his 
small watercolours of London, showing the 
dome of St Paul’s, were made by Constable 
from the “little drawing-room”. In my 
grandparents’ day the neighbouring houses 
of Gainsborough Gardens had blocked the 
stupendous view which Constable enjoyed 
from the first floor, but it could still be 
obtained from the back attic window, whence 
a maid they once had claimed to be able to 
tell the time on Westminster clock tower 
(“Big Ben’’) with the naked eye. To the best 
of my recollection, my grandfather paid the 
same rent. 

The house yielded only a brief spell of the 
happiness to which Constable had looked 
forward. By 1827, the year in which he first 


A, J. Thornton 


occupied it, his genius was at long last begin- 


ning to gain recognition. Exhibition of The — 


Hay Wain in Paris during 1824 had created 
a considerable stir, and although appreciation 
of his genius in England still lagged far behind 
that accorded him by French critics, 
Constable was not destined to wait more than 
two years for a belated promotion from 
A.R.A. to R.A. This brighter outlook was, 
however, tragically darkened during 1828 by 
Maria’s death from pulmonary tuberculosis. 
Leslie recorded a mournful call at Well 
Walk: “I was at Hampstead a few days 
before she breathed her last. She was then 
on a sofa in their cheerful parlour, and 
although Constable appeared in his usual 
spirits in her presence, yet before I left the 
house, he took me into another room, wrung 
my hand, and burst into tears without 
speaking.” She was buried in the south-east 
corner of Hampstead churchyard, where nine 
years later her husband was laid in the same 
grave. The village-like churchyard of Hamp- 
stead’s 18th-century parish church has sur- 
vived as a charming anachronism, contrasting 
with the immensity of modern London spread 
beneath it. 

Historically, Hampstead is very old. There 
is reference to it in a 1oth-century charter of 
King Edgar. Domesday Book records that 
the Manor of Hampstead belonged to the 
Abbey of Westminster before the Norman 
Conquest. At the beginning of the 18th cen- 
tury Hampstead, famous for its chalybeate 
springs, became a fashionable spa with all the 
attendant gaieties of music and dancing. Well 
Walk, where the Pump Room was situated, 
derives its name from that epoch. Addison 
and Steele were among the celebrities who 
frequented Hampstead during the spa’s 
earlier phase. The latter had a cottage there, 
which Constable painted, and the association 
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is nowadays commemorated by Steele’s Road. 
Leigh Hunt, also a Hampstead resident, 
wrote to Vincent Novello in 1820: “Hamp- 
stead is now in my eye, hill, trees, church and 
all, from the slopes near Caen Wood to my 
right, and Primrose and Haverstock Hill with 
Steele’s Cottage to my left.” During 1817 
Keats and his brothers, Tom and George, 
lodged in Well Walk. In the Vale of Health, 
part of Hampstead Heath itself, Leigh Hunt 
drew to his home (besides Keats) Shelley, 
Byron, Lamb and Hazlitt. There were other 
Hampstead painters: Romney, John Linnell 
and William Collins, whose son, Wilkie 
Collins, the novelist, wrote of Hampstead as 
“‘a place which, in spite of its vicinity to 
London, has been the source of some of the 
best pictures of our landscape-painters.” 
The Hampstead Heath Constable knew 
was what Macaulay, in The Armada, pictured 
as “bleak Hampstead’s swarthy moor.” The 
process of bringing it into public ownership 
as London’s finest ‘lung’ began in 1871. 
Hampstead, the roof, as it were, of London, 
thus provides the world’s greatest city with 
a magnificent unenclosed park. Cultivation 
by the Metropolitan Board of Works and its 
successor, the London County Council, has 
changed the Heath’s surface. Well-grown 
trees are obviously more plentiful than in 
Constable’s canvases, where the prevailing © 
impression conveyed is one of sandy tracks 
interspersed with scrubby bushes and bracken. 
The soil encouraged firs. A drawing in the 
Constable Collection at the Victoria and 
Albert Museum, Fir Trees at Hampstead, is 
inscribed: ‘““Wedding Day. Hampstead/ 
Oct" 2. 1820.” It was the fourth anniversary. 
Preservation of the Heath has in turn pre- 
served living Constable landscapes whereas, 
slightly further afield, expanding London has 
devoured a countryside which he also knew. 
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Bridge at Hendon is but a ghostly 
record in pencil of a once-rural 
scene some three miles beyond 
Hampstead, while on and near 
the Heath subjects painted be- 
tween 1820 and 1835 survive in 
areas whence St Paul’s is visible. 
Changes in vistas rendered by 
Constable’s brush are partly due 
to screening trees which have 
grown in the intervening years. 
Writing to friends about such 
landscapes, Constable would refer 
to the one on which he happened 
to be working as “my Heath’. 

Mention has been made earlier 
of Leslie’s dictum on Constable 
that “‘the subjects of his works 
form a history of his affections’. 
In a letter announcing that his 
wife is at Brighton in quest of 
health, Constable laments that 
“Hampstead, sweet Hampstead, 
is deserted’. During the latter 
years of his life he writes to Leslie: 
“T shall now call Hampstead my 
home, Charlotte Street my office.”’ 

References to his Hampstead 
inevitably stress Constable’s per- 
sonaland localaffections. Humour, 
not seldom caustic, also bulked 
large in his make-up. The follow- 
ing illustrates his turn for dry 
comment: “‘Beechey [Sir William 
Beechey, R.A.] was here yester- 
day, and said, ‘Why, d 
Constable, what a d d fine 
picture you are making; but you 
look d d ill, and you have got a d——d 
bad cold!’ so that you have evidence on oath 
of my being about a fine picture, and that I 
am looking ill.”” The painting which Beechey 
praised was not a Hampstead scene, but 
Salisbury Cathedral from the Meadows, one of the 
most successful of Constable’s more elaborate 
compositions. 

Although the Royal Academy had con- 
ferred its honours on Constable tardily, he 
eventually served on its hanging and selection 
committees. In 1831 he also became Visitor 
at the Life Academy, assuming responsibility 
as a Royal Academician for teaching students 
at the Academy Schools. In this capacity he 
had to place the model, choosing a pose 
rendered by a great master. A letter tells of 
his initial placing, a composition taken from 
an Eve by Raphael: “I set my first figure 
yesterday, and it is much liked; Etty con- 
gratulates me upon it; do, dear Leslie, come 


No. 40, Well Walk, the second of Constable's Hampstead 
n it, homes, which he rented from 1827. The inscribed commemo- 


rative plaque on the house can be seen in this photograph 


and see it. I have dressed up a bower of 
laurel, and told the students they probably 
expected a landscape background from me. 
I am quite popular in the Life; at all events 
I spare neither pains nor expense to become 
a good Academician. My garden of Eden 
cost me ten shillings, and my men were twice 
stopped coming from Hampstead with the 
green boughs by the police, who thought (as 
was the case) they had robbed some gentle- 
man’s grounds...” 

For those not familiar with Hampstead 
Heath, who think of it primarily as a vast 
cockney fair ground and Bank Holiday resort, 
some idea of its geography will help to explain 
the range of subjects which Constable found 
there. The Spaniards Road, called after the 
Spaniards Inn, runs along the topmost ridge 
of the hill, dividing two of its slopes into the 
West Heath and the East Heath. The flag- 
staff on the summit marks a point 440 
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J re) “The Grove (or Admiral’s House) at Hampstead”’ in the Victoria and Albert Museum. 
Painted by John Constable from a point within a stone’s throw of his own earlier home in Lower Ter- 


race. (Below) A photograph of the same aspect of Admiral’s House. Remarkably, both houses survive 


feet above sea level and about 
ten feet higher than the cross 
surmounting the dome of St 
Paul’s. Looking west on a 
clear day there are views to- 
wards the Hertfordshire ridges 
and Harrow spire. Eastwards 
lies London. There are points 
on the Spaniards Road from 
which St Paul’s may be seen 
vignetted by the foliage of trees 
on the eastern slope. The Vale 
of Health with its pond lies on 
the East Heath. Besides the 
quaintly named Leg-of-Mutton 
Pond in the lower part of the 
West Heath, there was another 
pond in Constable’s day situ- 
ated on the West Heath’s 
upper slopes. It furnished a 
title for Branch Hill Pond, Hamp- 
stead Heath, in the National 
Gallery, a view looking north- 
west from Judges’ Walk, the 
fine row of limes which is said 
to commemorate the Hamp- 
stead sojourn of judges who fled 
from Westminster during the 
Great Plague and slept in tents 
on the Heath. Constable him- 
self described this painting: “A 
scene on Hampstead Heath 
with broken foreground and 
sand carts, Windsor Castle in 
the extreme distance on _ the 
right of the shower. The fresh grass in 
the distance (which you are pleased to 
admire) are the fields about Harrow and 
the villages of Hendon, Kilburn, etc.” 
Among Hampstead subjects is a house 
which provides a substantial Constable relic. 
The large, white, so-called Admiral’s House 
stands on the fringe of what is still—as in 
Constable’s day—called the Grove. It was 
built late in the 18th century by Admiral 
Barton, who arranged the roof like a warship’s 
quarter deck, mounting a battery of guns 
there and flying an ensign. An inscription 
records the occupancy at a later period of 
Sir George Gilbert Scott, R.A., the Victorian 
architect. Attached to Admiral’s House is 
a smaller dwelling, Grove Lodge, an inscrip- 
tion on which proclaims that John Gals- 
worthy occupied it from 1918 until his death 
there in 1933. Admiral’s House was within 
a stone’s throw of Constable’s cottage in 


The still-countrified churchyard of Hampstead’s parish 
church, where both Constable and his wife were buried 


Lower Terrace. The Grove, Hampstead, in the 
National Gallery, is one of three views of 
Admiral’s House in great public collections; 
the others are in the National Galerie, Berlin, 
and the Victoria and Albert Museum. 

The latter museum’s collection of Con- 
stables contains, besides oils, a unique series 
of watercolours and pencil drawings. Isabel 
Constable, the painter’s daughter, bequeathed 
this splendid record of her father’s achieve- 
ment to the nation in 1888, fifty-one years 
after his death. Oil sketches in her bequest 
comprise what Constable, writing to Arch- 
deacon Fisher from Hampstead on Septem- 
ber 20, 1821, described as “‘skies and effects; 
we have had noble clouds and effects of light 
and dark and colour, as is always the case in 
such seasons as the present.” His studies of 
fugitive Hampstead skies belong to Con- 
stable’s Hampstead as much as the surviving 
solidity of Admiral’s House. 


Archaeology and the British 


Interlude in Java 


by MILDRED ARCHER 


So varied and numerous have been Britain’s 
colonial ventures that few people today 
remember that for five years Java was 
occupied by the British. As a result of Hol- 
land’s entry into the Napoleonic Wars on the 
side of France and the use of her ports by the 
French fleet as bases for attacks on British 
shipping, England began to seize Dutch over- 
seas possessions. In 1811 the island of Java 
was captured with little opposition and 
Stamford Raffles became its Lieutenant- 
Governor until March 1816. Soon after, as a 
result of Holland’s independence and the 
defeat of Napoleon, Java was handed back 
to the Dutch. 

It might be thought, as indeed the East 
India Company and the British public 
thought at the time, that these five years of 
British occupation were of little importance. 
In fact they were of the greatest significance. 
Raffles was one of the first British admin- 
istrators to question openly his Government’s 
attitude to its colonies and to voice a new 
liberalism. He was disgusted with the East 
India Company’s grudging acceptance of 
responsibility through a concern for nothing 
but quick profits. He announced that 


“Government should consider the inhabitants 
without reference to bare mercantile profits 
and connect the sources of the revenue with 
the general prosperity of the Colony.” He 
was moved with a burning enthusiasm to 
improve the condition of the Javanese people 
and to do this he considered it necessary 
first to collect information and statistics on 
which to base reform. This information was 
not merely economic and administrative for 
Raffles had a far wider intention. He was 
concerned with every aspect of the island: its 
geography, geology, botany and zoology, the 
nature of its people, their social organization, 
languages, religion, history and culture. 
Almost immediately after his arrival on the 
island, he had planned to collect in an exact 
and scientific manner material for a full 
account of Java. His five years on the island 
were thus filled with active research and his 
Lieutenant-Governorship resulted not only 
in a new approach to colonial problems, but 
also in eventful contributions to Europe’s . 
knowledge of South-East Asia, especially the 
art and archaeology of Java. 

Raffles’ enthusiasm was highly infectious 
and a number of his officers were soon work- 
ing hard to supply him with ma- 
terial. Two of the most energetic 
were Colin MacKenzie and 
Thomas Horsfield, both of whom 
were keenly interested in ‘an- 


tiquities’. Colonel MacKenzie 


was a Madras engineer, who from 


1799 until 1810 had been in 


charge of the survey of Mysore, 
that great tract of land which had 


come to the Company after the 


defeat of Tipu Sultan. In 1811 he 


was chief engineer in charge of the 


landings on Java and after the 


capture of the island he was made 


chairman of a committee to in- 
vestigate ‘“‘the late System of Ad- 
ministration of Finance, Re- 
sources and of Revenue in all its 
forms and details’. Raffles was 
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introduce a new system of land- 
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tenure and Colonel MacKenzie, 
with his revenue experience in 
South India, was excellently 
equipped for this work. In 1811 
he began a series of tours all over 
the island to collect information 
which only ended when he was 
transferred to India in July 1813 
as Surveyor General. 

Thomas Horsfield was an Ameri- 
can doctor who had entered the 
medical service of the Dutch East 
India Company in 1800. He was 
a keen naturalist and had quietly 
explored the botany, zoology and 
geology of the island. As he pur- 
sued these interests, he was 
amazed at the ruins of ancient 
buildings which he found every- 
where. During his first visit to the 
Javanese court at Surakarta in 
1811, Raffles took care to meet 
Horsfield. He went to see his 
collection of specimens, maps and 
drawings and encouraged him to 
continue his researches on an 
official basis. Horsfield and Raffles 
recognized each other as fellow- 
enthusiasts and from that time 
until Raffles’ death they corres- 
ponded with each other on scien- 
tific subjects and met whenever 
possible. 

Both MacKenzie and Horsfield 
pursued the same methods in their 
researches. As they toured Java 
engaged on their official work, 
they combined it with original 
research. MacKenzie was often 
accompanied by Dutch engineers, such 
as H. C. Cornelius and H. W. B. Wardenaar, 
to whom he communicated his enthusiasm 
for ‘antiquities’. He travelled with a staff 
of trained draughtsmen, several of whom 
had been with him on the Mysore survey. 
MacKenzie sometimes found time to sketch 
a scene, but as a rule he set his team to 
record and measure the numerous monu- 
ments which they encountered on their 
tours, while he himself made notes for 
elaborate reports. These manuscripts to- 
gether with two volumes of drawings and 
a large portfolio of sketches are now in the 
India Office Library. 

Horsfield had a smaller staff, but was also 
accompanied by local draughtsmen. He 
himself could sketch in pencil with great 
delicacy and sensitivity and wherever he 
went he took his sketch-book. One of these 
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All drawings and ceeicnng reproduced by courtesy a6 the India Office Library 
Dr Horsfield with his sketch-book and Javanese servant : 
a self-portrait in a pencil-sketch of a ruined temple at 
Prambanan. Dr Horsfield, an American in the service of 
the Dutch East India Company, did much to record the 
archaeology of Fava at the beginning of the 19th century 
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books, together with a large geological port- 
folio and his collection of zoological and 
archaeological drawings, is also in the India 
Office Library. 

Both MacKenzie and Horsfield found 
themselves exploring country which no 
European had penetrated before. A few of 
the Dutch during théir journeys had noticed 
the existence of Javanese temples but little 
effort had been made to record them. They 
had concentrated on trade, kept to the towns 
and left contact with the Javanese courts to 
official representatives. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that as soon as officers such 
as MacKenzie and Horsfield began their 
vigorous tours, they found, overgrown 
with creepers and trees, the remains of 
magnificent temples which no European 
had previously seen. A far older civiliza- 
tion, which had been overlaid by Muslim 
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(Left) A pen-and-ink drawing of the carved figure of Durga 
found by Colonel MacKenzie among the ruins of the Lara Fong- 
grang temple-complex at Prambanan. It shows the unconquerable 
goddess standing on the buffalo-demon which she has just slain. 
The demon has issued from the animal and Durga holds the help- 
less victim by the hair. She stands full of majesty, aloof from an 
exploit which will help redeem the universe. It was carvings of 
this type that led these early archaeologists to realize that 
Javanese architecture and sculpture were strongly inspired by 
Indian models, although acclimatized to the local spirit. 
(Below) An engraving from Raffles’ History of Java of one 
of the smaller temples at Prambanan. It reveals the state of 
these ruins at the beginning of the roth century with trees and 
creepers forcing the stones apart. The engraving was made in 
England from a water-colour by H. C. Cornelius, one of the 
Dutch engineers who accompanied Colonel MacKenzie and shared 
his enthustasm. The original is now at the British Museum 
amongst Raffles’ own collection of drawings of Javanese antiquities 


(Below) The great Siva temple of the Lara JFonggrang group at 
Prambanan as it appears today, cleaned and restored. It is the 
central building of a cluster of temples standing on a walled 
artificial terrace. These are surrounded by 150 smaller chapels 
and two outer walls. The monument was built in the 9th century 
not far from the great Buddhist temple of Borobudur to which it 
was a Hindu rival. The building of the Hindu temples at Pramb- 
anan reflected official approval of the worship of Siva in Fava. 
(Right) A relief showing the Bodhisattva Manjusri from one 
of the Buddhist temples in the valley of Prambanan. The Bod- 
hisattva 1s “of gentle charm” and wears a regal tiara; a lotus 
grows at his feet, its stalk entwined through his arm. During 
his researches MacKenzie had been puzzled by Hindu and Budd- 
hist remains in the Prambanan valley apparently existing side 
by side, and by the fact that the style of their respective sculp- 
tures was similar. He endeavoured to resolve the problem by 
taking rubbings of inscriptions and recording oral traditions ; 
and by these means reconstructing early Javanese history 


Ul photographs, except one, by W. Suschitzky 
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(Above, left) When exploring Prambanan, MacKenzie 
set his draughtsmen to draw some of the reliefs on the inner 
side of the richly sculptured balustrade round the Siva 
temple. These illustrate the earlier part of the Hindu 
epic, the Ramayana. This drawing shows some of the 
monkeys who assisted Rama to recover his queen Sita, when 
she had been abducted by Ravana, the demon-king of Ceylon. 
(Above, right) A figure of Siva drawn by Dr Horsfield 
at Prambanan. The god 1s richly decked with jewels and 
diadems. In his right hand he holds a rosary, symbol of 
the god as ascetic ; in his left, a fly-whisk. On his crown 
is a Skull recalling his role as ultimate Destroyer. 
(Right) A carving of Ganesh also drawn by Dr Horsfield 
at Prambanan. The pot-bellied, elephant-headed son of 
Siva is seated on a lotus-throne which denotes his divine 
character. Below him is his vehicle, the Rat. These 
sculptures are typical of the gently humanized art of 
Java which appealed so strongly to Western taste at the 
beginning of the 19th century, at a time when the Indian 
art from which they had developed was still unappreciated 


culture, began to take shape before their 
wondering eyes. 

During these five years of British rule 
numerous temple-sites were carefully sur- 
veyed and recorded, but the two which 
attracted the greatest attention were Pram- 
banan and Borobudur, both in central Java. 
The Prambanan temples were known to the 
Dutch; in fact in 1802 a Dutch engineer 
on his way to build a fort at Klaten had 
made some drawings and notes. But Mac- 
Kenzie, who visited it in January 1812, was 
the first to explore the valley fully. Taking 
advantage of a delay at Surakarta while his 
boat was being repaired, he set off to examine 
the site, and his report, Varrative of a Journey 
to examine the Remains of an Ancient City and 
Temples at Prambanan in Java, is in the India 
Office Library. It gives a vivid impression of 
his excited exploration of the valley. On a 
previous journey he had noticed great mounds 
of stone by the roadside, but when it now 
appeared that “these Mounds were in fact 
the vestiges and Debris of so many once 
beautiful Temples, little known to Europeans”’, 
he could not wait for his staff, but rushed 
ahead. ‘“‘My curiosity was so much excited”, 
he writes, “that while the usual arrangements 
for refreshment were making by the hospit- 
able Chinese, I crossed over the 
way without waiting for my 
Conductors, to explore this 
Field of antique Research that 
lay displayed before me... 
Unattended by any Guide, 
from the road I struck off North 
following the course of the 
River, passing and hopping 
over large Blocks of cut stone 
disjointed from their original 
walls, which could be still 
traced in several places, whence 
it appeared that besides a great 
double square inclosing the 
ruinous Pyramidal heaps, some 
other buildings stood formerly 
within the angle formed by the 
River with the road. After sur- 
mounting with difficulty these 
broken walls, which are sur- 
rounded by wet Paddy ground, 
I got within the second In- 
closure.”” Amongst the creepers 
and branches of banyan trees, 
he could see “the lists and 
fillets of the Basement” of dif- 
ferent temples. “I clambered”’, 
he continues, “‘over the ruins of 
two of them and ascending 


between them turned off to a cavity on the 
left wherein I found an Image sculptured in 
stone representing the Hindoo Bavanee or 
Parwuttee (if I am not mistaken) enraged, 
holding a Figure by the hair of the head. She 
stands on an animal which I take to be the 
Basweswur, formerly I took it for Mahish- 
Assoor. Her six arms holding the several 
attributes of the Chank, Chacrum etc. are 
represented according to the Hindoo Myth- 
ology and one feels no hesitation in consider- 
ing them belonging to the Mythology of the 
Vedas as held by the Brahmins of India. The 
stone was yellow colored, some grass placed 
before it shewed it to be still an object of 
veneration and worship.” At last his staff 
caught up with him and MacKenzie set his 
draughtsmen to draw not only this statue of 
Durga from the Lara Jonggrang temples, but 
many other pieces of sculpture scattered over 
the Prambanan valley. He himself puzzled 
over the problems the site presented, for 
although some of the sculptures appeared to 
be Hindu, other figures, especially ‘‘a neat 
naked sitting Image”, were apparently 
Buddhist or Jain. At the end of his report he 
listed the difficulties that came to his mind. 
The greatest discovery of all, however, was 
the Buddhist temple of Borobudur which was 


Section of a temple at Kalasan near Prambanan: a drawing 
made for MacKenzie by a Dutch engineer, perhaps Cornelius. 
Dutch surveyors, many of them trained at the Marine School 
at Samarang, had a style of drawing with heavy shading which 
can clearly be distinguished from the work of British engineers 
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(Opposite, top) A monster’s head over one 
of the four doorways of the Siva temple 
of the Lara Fongerang group at Prambanan. 
Terrifying masks of Jungle Spirits with 
fangs and protruding eyes were favourite 
forms of decoration on Javanese temples. 
(Opposite, bottom) Detail from a relie 
on the inside of the balustrade round the 
terrace of the Siva temple. This is part 
of a scene which depicts the Hindu hero 
Rama showing the monkey-king, Sugrwwa, 
that he can shoot an arrow through the 
trunks of seven palm-trees. On the right 
is the monkey-king solemnly watching the 
feat ; on the left 1s one of his followers. 
(Right) Relief from the north-east side 
of the base of the Swa temple represent- 
ing the Protector of the North-East, the 
Dikpalaka Isana. In Hindu and Buddhist 
temples vulnerable points, such as doors, 
had protectors to keep evil spirits at bay. 
(Below) Another relief on the balustrade 
of the Siva temple. Rama is shooting 
the golden deer, causing the demon Man- 
chi to leap out of the deer in human form 
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(Above) A drawing by Dr Horsf 
of the Buddhist temple of Borobud 
built in the 8th to oth centuries 
our era. He visited it soon af 
its discovery in 1814 when it u 
covered with trees and undergrow 
(Left) A Buddha-image on the sec 
of the three round terraces of Bo 
budur. On these platforms, arran; 
in concentric circles, are seven 
two bell-shaped stupas with st 
grilles, each containing a Budd 
(Opposite, bottom) A general vt 
of Borobudur today. The structure 
intended to illustrate human I 
for as the pilgrim enters the tem 
and perambulates the sculptured g 
leries and terraces, he passes 1 
resentations of hell and the wo 
of desire before finally  reachi 
symbols of the ultimate enlightenm 
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(Above and below) Drawings by Horsfield of reliefs on the main wall of the first gallery at Boro- 
budur, where the whole Buddha-legend is carved. Contemplation of this story was intended to reveal 
the way of escape from the miseries caused by the wheel of life, depicted on the base of the temple 


(Above and below) Panels from another series of reliefs on the wall of the first gallery at Boro- 


budur, illustrating an episode from one of the stories concerning the earlier lives of the Buddha. 
They show how fresh and original was the rendering in Java of these stories from the Indian mainland 
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found by the British in 1814, and to which 
Raffles at once despatched H. C. Cornelius, 
the civil surveyor of Samarang, to make a 
report. Horsfield, who already had a wide 
knowledge of the temples in East Java, 
visited it soon after and again in 1817. He 
climbed all over the ruins sketching the bas- 
reliefs on the galleries, the figures in the 
niches and the small latticed stupas on the 
upper terraces. Great problems at once faced 
these scholars. Had Hinduism and Buddhism 
existed side by side in Java? Had they 
existed separately? When had they arisen 
and decayed? 

Stimulated by these problems, Raffles 
decided to inspect the various ruins himself. 
During his state visits to the Javanese courts 
at Surakarta and Jogjakarta in 1813, he had 
seen Prambanan. In 1815, when he was faced 
with a breakdown, he sought relief in a tour 
of the island during which he planned to see 
Borobudur and other newly discovered sites 
such as Suku which Major Martin Johnson, 
the Resident of Surakarta, had recently 
found. Hindered by the Company, who 
criticized his changes in land-tenure and 
administration, worried by precarious re- 
lations with the Javanese rulers as well as by 
the hostility of army circles in Java, he was 
almost broken by the death of his wife, 
Olivia. But in spite of cares which would 
have crushed a lesser man, he set off to 
see things for himself and to continue his 
enquiries. 

Accompanied by Captain Baker, who 
specialized in archaeological surveys, and by 
Lieutenant Watson, who has left an account 
of their adventurous journey, he examined 
the temple-sites, collected facsimiles of in- 
scriptions and specimens of ancient scripts as 
well as examples of folk-art with its vigorous 
metal-casting: zodiacal cups, figurines, tri- 
pods and bells. A large collection of drawings, 
many of which are now in the British Mus- 
eum, was made for Raffles during this tour by 
Captain Baker, and Raffles paid tribute to his 
work when addressing the Literary and 
Scientific Society of Batavia in September 
1815. “However deficient we may be in 
scientific information, or in a knowledge of 
the mythology sacred to which these monu- 
ments may have been reared, measures have 
been taken that a record, to be depended 
upon for exactness at least, should exist of the 
actual remains of Hinduism in Java. I am 
indebted to Captain Baker, who is now 
actively engaged in these pursuits, for the 
most accurate sketches of the present appear- 
ance of the most important of these ruins, as 
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well as for ground-plans and elevations of the 
principal temples, with notices of much valu- 
able information which is to be collected of 
their origin, object, and history.” 

But of all that Raffles saw on this tour, it 
was the beauty of Prambanan and Borobudur 
which impressed him most. “In addition to 
their claims on the consideration of the 
antiquarian’”’, he wrote, “‘the ruins of two of 
these places, Brambana and Boro Bodo, are. 
admirable as majestic works of art. The 
great extent of the masses of building covered 
in some parts with the luxuriant vegetation of 
the climate, the beauty and delicate execution 
of the separate portions, the symmetry and 
regularity of the whole, the great number and 
interesting character of the statues and bas- 
reliefs, with which they are ornamented, 
excite our wonder that they were not earlier 
examined, sketched and described.” Like 
Lord Curzon in India ninety years later, 
Raffles realized the necessity of preserving 
these great monuments and he directed that 
they should be carefully cleaned and repaired. 
He attempted to stop the despoiling of sites 
and denounced enthusiasts such as Engel- 
hardt, the Dutch governor of Samarang, who 
had removed choice statues to his own 
garden. 

The fruit of all these researches was first 
communicated to the public in Raffles’ dis- 
courses to the Literary and Scientific Society 
of Batavia which he had revivified. But in 
1817, after his return to England, he incor- 
porated all his material in two great volumes, 
his History of Java, which was_ profusely 
illustrated with engravings made from his 
collection of drawings. The book astonished 
orientalists by revealing the wealth of mat- 
erial which existed in Java. Raffles showed 
how, prior to the establishment of a Muslim 
culture on the island, great Buddhist and 
Hindu civilizations had existed there and he 
endeavoured to show their links with India. 
Inevitably many of Raffles’ conclusions about 
Javanese history, especially its chronology, 
have been disproved by subsequent research. 
But as Raffles himself said in a letter to his 
orientalist friend, William Marsden: “My 
object as you know is rather to collect the raw 
materials than to establish any system of my 
own; and notwithstanding I have in some 
instances assumed something of a hypothesis, 
I am by no means wedded to it or bound to 
support it.” The material he collected re- 
vealed to Europe the existence of Hindu and 
Buddhist cultures in Java and laid founda; 
tions for the study of South-East Asian 
culture. 


